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C HA P. I. 


M R. Selwin, to whoſe care the young gentle- 
men were committed, was a merchant of extenſive 
connections, and a man of fair reputation: he had 
known Mr. Bentley in the former part of his life, 
and had a particular regard for him and Mr. Fair 
field. He conſidered the care of their children a 
ſtrong mark of confidence and friendſhip; and 
determined to acquit himſelf of the charge, 
with all the attention he was able. 


In: the Ee be westen from the Ce 


reſtraint would be ſufficient, as the ſtrictneſs of 
their education had already inſtructed them to 
bevage of -the fares of” the Gerd. Their beha- 
viour 


great weight was laid upon the correctneſs of 


the young people's diſpoſitions, and he was 
taught likewiſe, that they conceived a very little 
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viour confirmed every favourable character given 
in the letters, and ſatisfied Mr Se/wis it did not 
proceed merely from the prejudice of the parents, 


As their ſtay was to be confined to a few 
months, they were to be indulged in every inno- 
cent gratification oi their curioſity; and it was 
truſted, their own good ſenſe and diſcretion 
might be depended on, for their choice of Proper 


| Wyogements for that time. 


* Fairfield employed the firſt opportunity after his 
arrival, in writing to his dear Beth; and as 
correſpondencies of this caſt run pretty much in 
the ſame flile, we ſhall only lay before our readers 
his firſt epiſtle, and the young ny" 8 anſwer... 


« Little does my dear and 3 a 
Miſs Bentley conceive, how conſtantly ſhe lives in 
my thoughts, and how impoſſible it is for any diſ- 
tance to divide her faithful Edward beer the me- 
mory of her many graces. | 


«] hk many 3 to * ay 
charming Bech, for this privilege of committing 
my heart to paper, and of teſtifying, again and 
again, the ardour and ſincerity of my paſſian, in 
characters that may confront me with the baſeſt 
apoſtacy, if ever I ſhould ceaſe to love you, even 
for a moment. My whole delight i in chis eroud of 

ery and artful creatures, is, to dwell conſtant- 
Iy on the raptures of paſt ſcenes, and to antici · 
pate the happy hour, when we ſhall meet again, 
never to be ſeparated more. | 


7 


The 


. 


© The people in this city talk to me of its curio- 
ſities, its cuſtoms, its faſhions, its politeneſs, its 
gaiety, and much more; and cannot account for 
my inſenſibility to every thing about me, becauſe 
they know not that I am in love, and that the ob- 
jet of my affection is Miſs Bentley. They amuſe 
me, as they think, by hurrying me from one 
buſy ſcene to another; but I have no pleaſure, 
but ſuch as immediately proceeds from contemplat- 
ing the perfections of Miſs Bentley. What a cruel 
kindneſs is that they practiſe towards me! And 
how falſe are the notions of this poliſhed people! 
When retire to my cloſet to enjoy the moſt plea- 
ſing reveries, to follow you in one little domeſtic 
duty to another; to conceive you are now walk- 
ing in the flower-garden, now are ſeated in the 
grove, now are ranging through the woods, and 
bleſſing other eyes with your preſence; when theſe 
ſweet imaginations poſſeſs me, with every beſt 
felicity I am capable of enjoying, they call me to 
company, to ceremony, and to noiſe; and would 
perſuade me, that reflection is melancholy, 
and that ſolitude is dulneſs. Miſtaken,  falſe- 
taught men! I fear, that, to love them as I 
ought, it is neceſſary I view them at a diſtance. 


* You can have no idea, my Beth, of the ſtrange 
love of diflipation that reigns here in every boſom, 
The ladies are generally handſome, but I think 
your papa gave a faithful picture of their follies. 
They dreſs ſtrangely, they talk ſtrangely, they 
act ſtrangely. There is a confident effrontery in 
polite life, and a barbarous formality among 
people 
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people in the middle ſtation, that would equally 
excite your pity and admiration. They endea- 
vour to perſuade the world, that their ſex is inca- 
pable of friendſhip, and all their intimacies are 
methodical and diſtant, cold and formal. Cruel 
and inſenſible, ſweet creatures! they deprive ſo- 
ciety of its moſt valuable bleſſing, by dedicating 
their time to their dreſs, and barbarouſly neglect- 
ing themſelves. 


Can you believe, that they encourage every 
inſipidity of addreſs from the men? That they 
are ſatisfied with profeſſions without truth, delica- 
cy without ſenſe, and politeneſs without a mean- 
ing? Can you conceive, that their converſation 
is altogether confined to trifless that their educa- 
tion is without wiſdom, their examples without 
prudence, and their conduct without conſiſtency ? 


There may be many advantages attending what 
is called an accompliſhed education, but I ſhall be 
ever happy to think, that thoſe moſt dear to me 
were cultivated at a diſtance from the croud. I 
congratulate myſelf a thouſand times a day, that 
our ſouls are ſuited for obſcurity; that we ſhall 
be permitted to hide our heads together in the 
ſhade, and taſte ſweet peace; and calmly paſs 
forward to eternity. You are ſenſible, my dear 
Betſy, that I love you for the artleſs beauties of 
your perſon, 'that I love you for the beauties of 
heart, and the graces of your intelligent mind ; 
but above all, I love you for a ſuperiority to city 
ſenſe, and an ignorance of city manners. If 1 
can prevail upon your brother, I believe, before 

| the 
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the month expires, I ſhall be happy in your com- 
pany; but if I muſt endure a more tedious ab- 
ſenoe, pray give me as much of your company as 
poſſible, by writing to me as often as you are able. 
I can by no means reconcile myſelf to this ſtrange 
people, and heartily repent our expedition; but 
as my friend ſeems particularly delighted with 
every thing about him, I fear a few weeks muſt 
elapſe, before I can aſſure you in perſon, how 
much I am your faithful and affectionate 


E. FainripLlo,” 


C HA P. II. 


Miss Bentley's anſwer was as follows : 


My papa, Maſter Fairfeld, who has taught 
me always to contend for more than the ſem- 
blance of delicacy, juſtifies me, in anſwering 
your very affectionate letter. And indeed, fir, 
I ſhould be a "oy diſingenuous, a very hypocri- 

tical 
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tical girl, to deny that every kind notice you take 
of me by letter, gives me more pleaſure than can 
be expreſſed in many words. My hand trembled, 
and my heart was uncommonly agitated on the 
receipt of this before me; for I had a thouſand 
apprehenſions for your ſafety in ſo long a jour- 
' ney; and my ſimple forebodings of ſomething, 
like a poſſible forgetfulneſs of paſt conſtancy, 
kept me waking and weeping three whole 
nights, and I did not know what tidings of good 
or evil might be brought me. My papa has tak- 
en uncommon pains to conſole me; but, ſweet 
man! he is always good, always kind, and ever 
tender; he diſſipates all my fears, and tells me 
1 deſerve to be happy. But, fir, you know my 
papa is a wiſe man, and thinks fearfully of the 
great city; he rejoices with me that your ſtay 
in London is to be ſo ſhort, for it more than 
half repents him, that he ever conſented to your 
journey. However, he has great faith in yours 
and my brother's diſcretion and waits your re- 
turn with pleaſure. 


* You will laugh at me for being a ftrange fanciful 

girl; but indeed I think the flower-garden great- 
ly diſordered ſince you left it, nor do my favou- 
rite Robins ſing ſo ſweetly, in my idea, as they 
were uſed to do; the hermitage is grown very 
dull, and the grotto very gloomy; I have got a 
fad method of ſighing, and love beſt to be alone. 


* To be ſure it is very idle to indulge fooliſh ſu- 
perſtitions; but I cannot help entertaining weak 
apprehenſions at times, and in ſpite of all my 


papa 8 
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papa's good humoured politeneſs, and affectionate 
aſſiduity, I cannot help being a little unhappy. I 
am more pleaſed with the tender love elegies of 
Mr. Hammond, and the plaintive numbers of Mr. 
Shenſtone, than ever 1 was in my liſe, and I fear I 
am very faulty in rather neglecting my little pu- 
pils, for the benefit of retirement and reflection. 


I think you ſay very well, that the people of 
London are ſtrange, if they call ſolitude irkſome 
for indeed I take hardly any pleaſure in ſociety, 
equal to what I experience, when I walk through 
the poplar trees by moonlight, and think of my 
rural philoſopher alone. | 


“ But pray, fir, did you expect I ſhould approve 
of your ſeverity on my ſex? Do you know ſo lit- 
tle of your Beth, as to conceive her fond of ſa- 
tyr? Indeed, indeed, fir, I will not think you 
juſtified in forming a precipitate judgment of the 
ladies in London; and beſide I will ſuggeſt to you, 
that my papa, in all his comments, inclines ſtrict- 
ly to good nature and candour; ſo, my dear Ed- 
ward, you mult not expect my approbation of ſo 
ſevere a cenſure on my ſex, eſpecially as you con- 
feſs the men are ſo highly blameable in their con- 
duct towards them. I thank you, and again I 
thank you, for expreſſing yourſelf ſo very tenderly 
and faithfully in my favour, and let me aſſure 
you, in return, it ſhall be the ſupreme pleaſure 
of my life to convince you, how immediately 
your happineſs is connected with that of your 


affectionate 
| ELizABETH BENTLEY.“ 


In 
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In this manner the two lovers conſtantly cor- 
reſponded. | 


The young gentlemen had not been in London 
a month, before Fairfie/d's opinion of the city 
had altered conſiderably in its favour. He began 
to grow rather more reconciled to abſence from 
his Beth, and to the ſcenes about him; and with 
reſpect to Bentley, he was ſo charmed with the 
ways of town, and ſo reluctant to leave it ſo ſoon, 
as was expected by his father, that he ſpared no 
rhetoric with his friend, to prevail on him to pe- 
tition for a diſcretionary indulgence; and as he 
had an unlimited influence over Fairfeld, he very 
eaſily complied, and they both ſubſcribed to the 
requeſt, in a letter to the old gentleman, and ob- 
tained their ſuit, not without ſome heſitation on 
the part of Mr. Bentley, That thinking man 
. trembled for poſſible conſequences, yet great was 
his confidence in his ſon, and the plan of educati- 
on he had purſued with him. He was ſenſible, 
however, the requeſt came directly from that 
quarter, and though he could not think of a per- 
emptory denial, he wiſhed for a plea to recall 
him. At laſt, after ſome debate with himſelf, 
he reſolved to write to Mr. Se/win, to watch them 
with more circumſpection than before; and deter- 
mined not to ſuffer them toſtay in town at all e- 
vents many months longer. In this letter to that 
gentleman he ſaid, * I am very far from being 
eaſy, reſpecting the inquiſitive diſpoſition of my 
fon. His morals are good, and his ſenſe is ſtrong ; 
but the world is crafty, and there is little ſecurity 
in 
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in much wiſdom. The credulons generoſity of 
youth is againſt him. The confidence of ſecurity 
may betray him a thouſand ways, and if you 
love me, watch over him, give me the earlieſt 
intelligence of inclination to error, and I will bleſs 


you for it moſt heartily.” 


C HAF 


N IT H regard to Miſs Beth, the effect this 
diſappointment had on her ſuſceptible heart, may 
be more eaſily imagined than deſcribed. She 
was always inclined to indulge an a Ve 
doubt, about poſſible conſequences that might re- 
ſult from the journey; and this laſt appeal to 
her father confirmed all her fears in an inftant. 
She had made ſome little preparation for their re- 
ception, and counted the days and the hours, 
and conceived they had taken leave of London, 
and were then upon the road, when the fatal pe- 
tition reached her father. She flew with eager- 
neſs to the hermitage, to gather the contents from 

Mr. Bentley ; 
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Mr. Bentley; and as he read on, fixed her eyes 


ſtedfaſtly upon her father, and liſtened in full ex- 


pectation of hearing the certain day of their ar- 


rival, and that ſhe ſhould prepare to receive them 
in a ſew hours. Her diſappointment was inex- 
preſſibly great, and ſhe burſt into a violent agony 
of tears. O fir! O fir! ſhe ſaid, this is much, 
much more than I could poſſibly be prepared for, 
and my heart is melting at my eyes. Sure, fir, 
it cannot-be, that Maſter Fairfield has joined my 
brother in this requeſt? Is it ſo, fir? Then fling- 
ing her arms about her father's neck, and hiding 
her face in his boſom, O my papa, ſave me, ſave 
me from my fears—ſave me, ſave me from my 
fears, for I begin to think his laſt letters have a- 


bated of their warmth, and that another month 


may make your Betſy wretched enough of all con- 
ſcience. She wept much, and affected the old 
gentleman not a little; he confoled her however 
as much as poſſible, aſſured her he had no doubt, 
but the motion was firſt made by her brother; 
that Fairfield had complied through friendſhip, 
and did not doubt but his next letter would filence 
all her fears, reſpecting his infidelity ; and that 
a few weeks would reſtore their family to its for- 
mer union and felicity. He ſupprefſed his own 
objections, for fear of increaſing her alarm, and 
the young lady waited impatiently for his next 


letter. 1 
4 
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Th E young gentlemen, Bentley in particular, 
received the conſent from his father with efpecial 
pleaſure; he promiſed himſelf a glorious ſwing of 
indulgence, in the amuſements of the town, for 
a month or two at leaſt, and at the expiration 
a of that term, did not fear of finding a freſh excuſe 
to delay the return. Fairfield was very far from 
the infatuation of Mr. Bentley, but ſtill his preju- 
dices againſt London were very much ſoſtened; and 
as they were both genteelly ſupplied with pocket- 
money, they had every opportunity of enjoying 
every thing the great city could furniſh. They 
began to make material alterations in their dreſs, 
ſoon after their arrival; and complied in great de- 
gree with the faſhion, without following it in the 
extreme. Pentley, in particular, objected to the 
plainneſs and aukward ſimplicity of their former 
habits, and talked now and then of taſte and gen- 
tility, and conſulted his taylor on all occaſions. 


We are ſorry to confeſs, young Bentley ſoon 
began to furniſh a melancholy proof of the infuf- 
ficiency of the ſtricteſt education, to counteract 
the many ſeducements of the world. He ſoon 

| formed 


true, a conſtitutional goodneſs of heart, leads 
| | | 4 
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formed a variety of acquaintances with gay young 
people of both ſexes; and though it was ſome 
time before he could be perſuaded to purſue vice, 
yet he very ſoon began to conſider it with leſs ab- 
horrence than he was taught to do. He converſ- 
ed daily with young fellows of the moſt ſpecious 
underſtandings, who valued themſelves on what 
is called a liberal education, would talk freely of 
the prejudices of age, and the ſuperſtitious cre- 
dulity of the erowd. They would object to the 
miracles of ſcripture, as abſurd, and called the 
Levitical inſtitution a very political deſign, but 
not any way to be received by men, capable of 
inveſtigating truth, and confuting the errors of 
the vulgar. They would laugh at the abſurd 
ſuppoſition of a future exiſtence, and logically 
denied the poſſibility of an immortality of ſpirit 
diveſted of all matter. They would inſiſt, that 
the free agency of man was unlimited; that no 
body would account for their own, thoughts; that 
reaſon had a right to make what enquiries ſhe 
thought proper; and that no man could be cul. 
pable in the ſight of heaven, for objecting to 


; what he could not underſtand. 


This, though at firſt it did not abſolutely over- 


turn Mr. Bentley's precepts, confiderably weaken- 


ed them; and the young man began to conceive 
his education had been purpoſely confined, to 


prevent a poſſibility of reaſoning for himſelf in 
matters of material moment. My father, he 


would lay, had my few advantages of education; 
and his views muſt be neceſſarily confined. It is 


him 
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him to ſound morality, and an excellent propriety 
of conduct; but his faith is implicit, and with- 
out enquiry; and the propriety of it cannot be 
proved by reaſon. He was taught to ſtagger at 
the divine nature's being incarnate for the falvati- 
on of ſinners he could not reconcile the idea of 
a trinity in unity, or how an eternal exiſtence 
could be extinguiſhed on Mount Calvary for three 
days. He objected to the poſlibility of the ſun's 
being darkened on that awful occaſion, without a 
natural eclipſe ; nor could he conceive it poſſible, 
that. all the divine attributes were equally inflexible; 
and that divine juſtice could no way be ſatisfied, 
but by an interpoſition. of ſuch ſevere mercy, as 
the ſacrifice of the eternal ſon. His companions 
taught him the words, prieftcraft, ignorance, and 
ſuperſtition ; and he ſoon began to think as libe- 
rally as themſelves, He read Dr. Toung's ſublime 
reaſoning with Lorenzo, without yielding to his 
argument ; and ſcepticiſm began to reign in his 
heart, and his father began to be forgotten. As 
Fairfield was at firſt particularly fond of retire- 
ment, Bentley had every opportunity of purſuing 
his caſuiſtry alone, he ſought the polite circles at 
every opportunity, was introduced to the tea-ta- 
bles of faſhionable people, and qualified. himſelf 
in a few weeks for what is called good company. 


in. 


Hr was not however quite reconciled to his 
new opinions, he felt leſs peace than he was wont 
to do, and often attempted to ſtifle reflection, 
but in vain. The memory of paſt contentment 
Haunted him like his ſhadow. A ſenſe of the om- 
nipreſence of the Deity dwelt, at times, forci- 
bly on his thoughts, and determined him to act 
like a wiſe man, before ſo aweful a witneſs ; but 
theſe reſdlutions were generally made at midnight, 
when darkneſs oppreſſes the mind with more awe, 
than it experiences in the blaze of day, and the 
examples and councils of his friends made theſe 
reflections viſit him very rarely. 


As the ts for religion were weakened, 
"he reflriion. of more} conduet began to fil. 
From Deiſm to abſolute infidelity is a ſhort ſtep, 
and he ſoon found it convenient to adopt the latter 
creed. He would talk confidently of dropping 
into the dark, in extreme old age, when the or- 
s were all decayed, and the body laboured 
under every diſqualification: and argue that the 
wiſdom of providence, which makes nothing in 
vain, had never implanted paſſions in the human 
| breaſt, 
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breaſt, if they were not to be indulged; by which 
means he acquired a ſtrange talent for ſelf-decep- 


tion, and grew negligent about the employments 
of time, and the conſequences of eternity. 


| He was ſitting one evening in a box at the 
coffee-houſe, talking to one of his moſt intimate 
acquaintances, in the character of a man alto- 
gether ſtudious to convince himſelf of the pro- 
priety of error and as he took pains to be over- 
heard, in hopes of being called upon to main- 
tain a diſpute with ſome weak adverſary: a young 
gentleman, of a very modeſt appearance and en- 
gaging addreſs, begged leave, very politely and 
ſubmiſſively, to be permitted to anſwer ſome ob- 
jections which he had ſtarted very raſhly. Bentley 
was not fo far gone, as to be quite ſuperior to con- 
viction, as he rather wiſhed to be fully fatisfied 
of his doubts, than confirmed in his fears, liſten- 
ed to the ſtranger”s diſcourſe with ftri& attention; 


he was, however, predetermined to allow little 


weighs to any thing that ſhould make againſt his 
own prepoſſeſſions; and therefore, though he ſuf- 
fered the other to proceed without interruption, 
yet when he had finiſhed, he returned to his 
charge ; allowed of very few of his adverſary's 
poſitions, and objected to the deductions he drew 
from them. He was, however, uncommonly 
pleaſed with the modeſt ſedateneſs of the ſpeaker, 


felt an uncommon prejudice in his favour, and 


requeſted to be ranked among the foremoſt of his 

friends, The young gentleman, on the other 

hand, pitied the falſe poſitiveneſs of Bentley, per- 

r * good ſenſe, E 
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fering himſelf to be led beyond his depth, and 
reſolved, at all events, to ſerve him with better 
advice, if it lay in his power. He therefore rea- 
dily conſented to cultivate a future good under- 
ſtanding, and at parting NETS himſelf to this 


purpoſe: 


J am a young man, fir, as well as yourſelf, 
and the little advantage of years in my ſcale, 
gives me no authority to dictate: but believe me, 
ſir, if you value wiſdom, if you value yourſelf, 
you will conſult a never-failing monitor within 
you, and own, that your preſent principles are 
wrong: you will elſe very ſoon find this world to 
be indeed a blank, and the future much worſe 
than a fable. I will furniſh you with my-addrefs, 
when J am ſettled in town, but till then, you wil 
always hear of me at this coffee-houſe,” | + 


This gentleman appeared ſomething more than 
twenty, but carried the gravity of fifty. He 
ſpoke like a man who knew the value of ſpeech, 
and employed his talent, like one who thought 
conſtantly, independently of the thoughts of o- 
thers. He had a title to much fame, for the cor- 
rectneſs and elegant forcibility of his argument, 
but he deſpiſed ſo mean a conſideration. He 
ſpoke as he acted in the preſence of the Searcher 
of hearts, and cared little for the eroneous opini-' 


ons of his creatures. He appeared to have un- 


dergone ſome fevere trouble, looked pale and 
fickly, and was rather ſpiritleſs and thoughtful ; 
but exerted himſelf, where he conceived it to be 
proper, with great energy and ſkill. 

| Bentley 
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Bentley had never met with ſo capable an oppo- p 
nent before; he went home, and retired to his clo. 
ſer, and called a council of his heart, and began 
to be ſtaggered not a little. It is poſſible, ſaid he, 
when I conſider I cannot account for any thing 
my ſenſes witneſs to; it is poſſible that things may 
exiſt, to which my ſenſes cannot witneſs. Per- 
haps, it is poſſible this body may have an immor- 
tal ſoul within it, capable of exiſting in a ſeparate 
ſtate to all eternity; elſe it is odd the heathen 
world ſhould think ſo, guided by the mere light of 
nature. Perhaps too, as I have ſomewhere read 
reſpecting the argument for chance, there may be 
an hell by chance; and if ſo, ſhould I be taken 
ſiek this night, and ſhould the phyſician give me 
over to-morrow, how would my caſuiſtry ſuſtain 
me? As itis, I confeſs, I do not like ſolitude, 
and when inveloped in midnight darkneſs, - often 
think of ſupernatural appearances. Perhaps, as 
Mr. Pope ſays, Man was not made to. queſtion, 
for ſurely, if he was, it is ſtrange he never ſhould 
be ſatisfied. I muſt think more ſeriouſly of theſe 
things, for at preſent I am hopeleſs of all light 
beyond the grave, and diſſatisfied with every 

thing on this fide that gloomy ſcene. He was 
violently agitated in this ſtate of doubt and per- 
plexity, when ſome of his companions calling 
upon him at that inſtant, ſummoned him to fulfil 
an engagement at the play-houſe. They remark- 
ed the gloom upon his countenance, and very 
ſoon laughed him into the ſame latitude of prin- 
ciples, they had involved him in before. 


— | The 
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The air of gaiety univerſally diſplayed at the 
theatre, contributed to relieve him from the an- 


guiſh of his reflections; he very ſoon forgot every 


temporal inclination to the right, and gave into 

all their follies with chearfylneſs and alacrity. 

Mr. Garrick that night performed the character of 

Ranger, and recommended the joys of a rakiſh 

life ſo ſtrongly, that Bentley determined on ſome 
act of gallantry in his way home. 


As he was paſſing the new church in the Strand, 
he obſerved a crowd gathered round an hackney 
coach that had broke down, and obſerved a lady 
in great diſtreſs, endeavouring to get out of the 
vehicle. He preſſed thro' the mob, and opening 
the door in the inſtant, politely helped her out of 
the carriage, and offered his ſervice to attend her 
home. As ſhe lived at ſome little diſtance, and 
was rather alarmed by the accident, his offer was 
courteouſly accepted, and Bentley determined to 
loſe no time in prepoſſeſſing the lady in his favour. 
His perſon was very agreeable, his dreſs genteel, 
and his addreſs ingenious and pleaſing. He had 
a muſical voice, and a{foft perſuaſion of ſpeech, 
that not a little recommended him to the ladies. 


; He was maſter of every common-place compli- 


ment, and valued himſelf on a capacity to influ- 
ence the paſſions, whenever he thought proper. 
His companions in a few months had taught him 
- much, but his own genius ſuggeſted much more. 
He had entirely forgot the humble timidity of the 
ruſtic, and conceived, he vindicated his know- 
ledge of the world, by infringing every little 
line of propriety it preſented to him. 
| However, 
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However, he thought it convenient to maintain 
an artful affected reſerve, till he became more ac- 
quainted with the lady, and then determined to. 


purſue an unlimited conduct, and think nothing of 
ridiculous reſtrictions in future. 


c H A P. VI. 


1 figure of the lady he had reſcued from 
danger was, in every ſenſe of the word, a very 
fine one. She was delicate without too much ef- 
feminacy, and ſeemed miſtreſs of every accom- 
pliſhment, that nature and the ſchools could give 
her. She repeatedly acknowledged the very great 
obligation he had conferred upon her, and, at 
his earneſt requeſt, gave him permiſſion to en- 
quire after her health next day. | 


After he had parted from her, he began to be 
poſſeſſed with a new train of ideas. I have ſeen, 


4 5 ſaid 


1 


ſaid he, many fine women with indifference, and 
was never ſenſible of an emotion of this ſort, till 
this moment. She is certainly a ſweet creature, 
and if it is poſſible to poſſeſs her, invention ſhall 
not be ſpared, nor any aſſiduity neglected. I will 
return to-morrow, and I will engage her affec- 
tions by every artifice in my power; I will then 


affet a ſudden indifference, and triumph over 


the tender credulity of her diſpoſition. But if 
every ſpecious inſinuation fails me, a polite man 
may find a thouſand ways to be happy. 


He reached home ſull of theſe imaginations, 
and thought ſo little of his late temper of mind, 
that he determined to gratify his paſſions in future, 
at all events, and to truſt indifferently to any con- 
ſequences that might follow. 


He had been engaged in many gallantries be- 
fore, and was grown converſant with every art of 
ſeduction, that is practiſed by men of the world. 
He determined to grow careleſs about ſhame and 
remorſe; to ſtifle every call of conſcience, and 
liſten to reflection no more. He concealed from 
his friend Fairfield, this adventure, and refolved 
to conduct his amours with ſtrict feerecy, that Mr. 
Selauin might not alarm his father. His ideas 
dwelt ſo irongly on the fair unknown, that ſleep 
fled his temples that nizht, and the plan of her 
future ſeduction entirely poſſeſſed his thoughts; he 
reſolved in his mind a thouſand ſchemes that pro- 
miſed ſucceſs, and reſolved to go every length to 
accomplith his deſigns upon her virtue. 


During 
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During this extraordinary revolution in his tem- 
per and diſpoſition, he maintained ſo plauſible a 
correſpondence with his father, that the old gen- 
tleman had no ſuſpicion of his errors, and was 
ſorry that he had ever entertained a doubt of his 
ſon's conſiſtency on every occaſion; ſo that one 
of the firſt conſequences of his apoſtacy, was a 
departure from that fair truth, and honeſt frank- 
neſs of behaviour, that once diſtinguiſhed him ſo 
juſtly: a ſenſe of criminality obliged him to uſe 
every unworthy artifice to conceal it, and he 
yielded to the depths of degeneracy with uncon- 
cern, and ſeemed to welcome temporal and eter- 
nal ruin. 


© © 
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Wurr the principles of religion loſe their 
influence over the heart, the maxims of mo- 
rality become diſeretional, and the ties of honour 
a mere chimerical engagement. The man acts 
from a dangerous falſe notion of uncontroulable 
free agency, and conſiders himſelf, at times, fu- 
perior to every reſtriction. This was the exact 
caſe with Bentley. A correct line of conduct had 
been marked out for him, in the early part of his 
life, and he then walked invariably by the rules 
propoſed; educated at a diſtance from confuſed, 
ſocieties, he dreamed little of the vices of the 


world, himſelf being unqualified to combat their 


temptations. His father, indeed, had taken 
ſtri& pains to impreſs upon his mind the dangers 


he was liable to meet with, but the arguments 


of theory wanted weight, when oppoſed to prac- 
ticalerrors. We have obſerved he was natural- 
ly inquiſitive, and conceived his father had not 
ſuffered his mind to expand, in proportion to its 
ability, and therefore it is leſs to be wondered at, 
that his thirſt for knowledge, and conceptions of 
mental freedom, led him, by quick degrees, ſo 
fatally into an oppoſite extreme of conduct. He 
Judged rightly enough, that the forms of de vo- 
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tion could be nothing, and that the openly pro- 
phane are not more offenſive in the ſight of hea - 

ven, than the formal hypocriſy, the external ſanc- 
tity of men, who affected a methodical decency 
of carriage. He obſerved people talking of the 
Deity on the ſabbath day, who never concerned 
themſelves about religion all the week, and would 
inſiſt, perhaps with great reaſon, that the gene- 
rality of people went to church by mere method, 
and were to the full as mechanical in their devo- 
tions, as in any operation of their trades. Theſe 
; conſiderations induced him, as he felt nothing of 
"the ſpirit of rer to affect . of the prac- 
tice. 


Let the reader, if he is a parent, pauſe here 
a while, and conſider what this young man now 
is, and what he has been. Let him learn his child 
wiſdom from the apoſtacy of Bentley. Learn him 
to talk nothing of his own ſtrength, when op- 
poſed to the united enmity of the world. Learn 
him to walk humbly in the path of duty, and 
reſt ſatisſied with the conduct of An: 
wards him, in every ſituation of life, nn 
ſeeking to inveſtigate its ways. gets. fees 


And let the young man of fine talents look full 
apon this faded picture, and weep over the blight- 
ing of fo fair a bloſom. Let him be jealous in 
the. choice of his friends, his books, his purſuits, 
if he would wiſh to live reconciled to himſelf and 
to the world. And let him learn there js no mu- 
kc like the ſweet whiſpers of an applauding con- 


_ ſcience. Stern winter may deſolate the beauties of 
autumn, 
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autumn, but ſpring will reſtore the graces of the 
garden; the roſe will again bluth, and the night- 
ingale renew her ſong; the fragrance of the bloſ- 


ſom be reſtored, and harmony return as before. 


But the depredations of vice upon the heart, are 
too often eternally fatal; and the cold wintry 
grave hides the head of the wicked; eternal 
ſpring is forfeited for ever. 


CES 3s, -- V Ai 


FAIRFIELD, as ws obſerved before, ſeldom 
engaged in the diſſipation of his friend: he re- 
marked the material alteration in his conduct, and 
thought he talked much too freely of things which 
ought to be held ſacred. He objected much to 
the company he kept, and often expoſtulated 
with him on the ſtrange turn of his behaviour. 
He however valued him with the ſtricteſt ſinceri- 
ty, and was too much awed by an inferiority of 
his own underſtanding. He was more timid in 
making engagements with ſtrangers, and leſs in- 
quiſitive in every reſpet, than young Bentley. 

_ His 


% . 
His turn was no way ſpeculative, and his inclina- 


tion to error nothing like equal to that of his 


friend's. We are, however, ſorry. to remark he 


was materially injured in his principles, and liked 


the metropolis each day better than the. former: 
As ſome months had elapſed ſince he left the coun- 
try, he began to think leſs of Miſs Bentley. His 
letters were leſs frequent, and leſs tender, and he 
felt very little inclination to return. We are, in- 
deed, ſorry to confeſs, that Fairfield afforded a 
ſtrong proof of the weakneſs of the human heart; 
and that” the meſt ſolemn engagements are too 
often inſufficient to confine the fluctuating affecti- 
ons. It is hardly poſſible to conceive, after the 
ardour of paſſion he had ſo long felt for Miſs 
Bentley, after the tender ſolemnity of their part- 
ing, after the repeated promiſes of fidelity, and 
the reluctance with which he left her only for a 
few weeks; it is indeed hard to conceive it 1s poſ- 


ible, that his paſſions could ſo ſaon cool, that his. 


affections could ſo cruelly alter in favour of an 
object every way inferiour to the ſweet ruſtic he 
was forſaking. But the lot of mortality. is indeed 
humble, and there is no contradiction, that the 


inconſiſtency of the human heart cannot account 


for. 


Bentley had introduced him to many polite cir- 
cles, and by that means brought him acquainted 
with a lady of no uncommon merit, whom we 
ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of Melbourn. This 
lady was neither charming in her perſon, corre& 
in the underſtanding, or diſtinguiſhable for the 
goodneſs of her heart. Her ſtature was remarka- 

bly 
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bly tall, and her ſhape remarkably irregular. 
Her features were altogether incorrect, and her 
complexion very dark, and very indelicate. 
There was indeed a talkative vivacity in her eyes, 
but they were rather confident, than expreſſive, 
and rather bold, than pleaſing. Her face was 
long, and the lower part of it uncommonly point- 
ed. Her converſation was as ſpecious as her edu- 
cation had been irregular. She miſtook ill · nature 
for wit, and by conſtantly torturing every ſen- 
tence that paſſed in common converſation, acquir- 
ed a reputation for bon mots, and double entendre. 
She ſupplied herſelf every morning with a few 
extracts from the beſt poets, to give her a cha- 
rater for reading, all which ſhe conſtantly forgot 
by bed-time, and renewed her ſtudies next day. 
She poſſeſſed an unbounded delight in exerciſing 
every ſeverity of ſatire upon her ſex, nor did the 
misfortunes of youth or the infirmities of age 
efcape the criticiſms of her tongue. The flattery 
of an idiot would give her rapture, but was 
always tormented when told of the perfections of 
her friends. She would hear with the greateſt 
tranquility of the firing of an houſe, or the ruin 
of a family; but the minuteſt deviation from the 
etiquette of politeneſs, would ſhock her beyond 
meaſure. 'Such a lady called to ſee her, and left 
no card, it was barbarous! it was gothic! Miſs 
ſuch a one went to church in a warm cloak, mere · 
ly becauſe the weather was cold — and that was 
horrid ungenteel, and ſhockingly unfafhionable! 
And then agam, another Lady was ſeen at noon 
day with pinked heels to her ſhoes inſtead of cher- 
ry coloured, and the creature was vulgar beyond 
concep- 
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conception? When ſhe pretended to vindicate 
her candour, it was certain, that Miſs A. was a 
very accompliſhed girl, had a fine face and lovely 
features; but then her temper was abominable; 
her ſcolding the maids, her tyranny over the foot- 
man, was not to be juſtified by any means; and 
indeed, ſhe had no knowledge of breeding, et- 
ther at home or abroad. Then Miſs B. was a ve- 
ry ſober, ſenſible, ſedate, good girl, but prodi- 
giouſly plain, and very aukward. And as for 
Miſs C. the worked delightfully at her needle, 
played a pool at quadrille with great judgment, 
underſtood pickling and preſerving, and domeſtic 
concerns, but was amazingly ignorant, had not 
one word to ſay for herſelf in company, and was 
fare to be the laughing-ſtock of every gentleman 
preſent. Thus ſhe always qualified her praife with 
cenſure, and thoſe were ſure to be moſt ſtrongly 
recommended who leaſt deſerved it. She poſſeſſed 
above all a miſery in monied matters, that was 
highly unnatural for her years. Though her 
father was immenſely rich, and daily adding to 
his fortune, her avarice knew no bounds, and her 
unfeeling heart hardened at the calamities of o- 
thers. Her behaviour to ſtrangers was forward; 
ſhe gave a diſtant artful encouragement to every 
man who caſually ſpoke to her, and then boaſted 
of the number of her admirers to modeſt girls 
who never had any. She was paſſionately fond 
of amuſement, and therefore generally admitted 
the addreſſes of ſome credulous ſuitor at Michael- 
mas, and as conſtantly diſcharged him in ſpring. 
By which means ſhe was franked to all the winter 
amuſements, and paſſed her fummers with her 
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father at a villa, a few miles diſtant from town, 

in planning ſome future conqueſt. She would ad- 

mit letters, with a view to return them, when the 

lover grew importunate; and appoint interviews, 
to mortify the party with a peremptory denial. 
She was cenſtiturionally incapable of every tender 
emotion herſelf, yet took uncommon pains to 
torment. others, with a ſenſibility in-her favour. 
Such are ſome of the outlines of a character, 
that an unthinking youth, trained as Fairfield 
was, could think of preferring to the amiable, 
the modeſt, the tender, the ſuſceptible, the faith- 
ful, the affectionate Miſs Bentley. Such was the 
lady for whom a man, taught religiouſly to reve- 
rence his word, could even violate an oath, made 
in favour of heaven's moſt perfect works, to ob- 
tain the notice of her ſmiles.. 


= + 
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Can the reader think with patience of ſuch infi- 
delity as this, where the inducements were ſo con- 
temptible, the recommendations of the party ſo 
deſpicable, ſuperficial and feeble? It is true, he 
had not reſolved to renounce his Beth, but he 
found his heart greatly biaſſed in favour of his 
new flame, and he began to conceive a little 
more abſence might totally wipe away the me- 
mory of paſt endearments with Miſs Bentley. He 
therefore afliduouſly purſued the lady in town, 
eſcorted her to all the public concerts, plays, 
maſques, balls, &c, complimented her with bi/{et» 
doux, and courted her with ſonnets, and began 
to figure in the ſtile of flattery, foppery, inſipi- 
dity, and folly, He neglected to anſwer two 
of the moſt tender lettery from his Bet, and be- 
gan to prepare ſome freſh apology for a * 
continuance in town. 


Mr. Selwin at this- time began to feel himſelf 
delicately ſituated with regard to his charge of 
the young men. He lamented the abuſe of talents 
that Bentley daily committed, and was ſenſible 
that Fairfield was affected in a great degree with 
the errors of the times. He remarked their mo- 
diſh concurrence with the whims of faſhion, and 


that they purſued pleaſure with an avidity 
inconſiſtent 


1 


inconſiſtent with moral ſafety. He ſatisfied him- 
ſelf, however, as well as he was able, that their 
ſtay would expire in a very little time; and 
thought it might be ſufficient to give their fathers 
an hint of ſome alteration when they went back, 
without alarming him with a circumſtantial nar- 
rative of their misfortunes before their departure. 
He was ſorry to find his old friend ſo deceived 
in his children, and determined to caution him 
againſt ſending them to London any more. The 
young men began to grow leſs diſtant and re- 
ſerved in their behaviour, kept late hours, and 
often came home diſguiſed in liquor ; brought 


their riotous bottle-companions to diſconcert the 


economy and decency of Mr. Selwin's family, 
and were guilty of every irregularity. Mr. Sei- 
win would often generouſly and politely expoſtu- 
late with them on the occaſion ; but his admoni- 
tions were only thought of for the moment. 


Bentley in particular was highly extravagant, 
not only in his dreſs, but in his pocket expences. 
He aſſociated with diſſipated young men of for- 
tune, and imitated their luxury and debauchery 
in every particular. He daily received leſſons at 


dancing, fencing, &c. and commenced the fine 


gentleman and man of faſhion. 


To return to his amour with the lady he reſ- 
cued from the coach. He waited on her next 
day, dreſſed to conſiderable advantage. He 
was received with the ſtricteſt politeneſs, and 
availed himſelf of every advantage a gay Plauſi- 
bility of addreſs could give him. His vivacity 


Was 
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was particularly pleaſing, and his affectation of 
moral rectitude, deceitful to the laſt degree. He 
was guarded and correct in his converſation, yet 
perſuaſive and inſinuating; and made no ſmall 
impreſſion on the young lady's heart, whoſe af- 
ſfections had never been abſolutely engaged before. 
He made every uſe of his confidence, declared 
himſelf her moſt ardent admirer, gave a ſatisfac- 
tory account of his family and connections, and 
obtained permiſſion to renew his viſits on every 
future opportunity. by 


The lady conceived no inconſiderable prejudice 
in his favour ; was pleaſed with his affected mo- 
deſty, his frankneſs, his politeneſs, and thought 
him maſter of every accompliſhment, that could 
recommend him to ſenſe and candour. The ſoft 
dictates of her paſſion, ſuggeſted many favourable 
impreſſions, and ſhe exulted in having made ſo 
complete a conqueſt over ſo excellent a young 
man. 


At parting, he recollected an appointment at 
the gaming table, and as the hour began to be 
ſhortened, he haſtened to the rendezvous in high 


ſpirits. 


A >> * : 
\ } E ſhould have mentioned bc. , that among 


the improprieties of his conduct, the paſſion 
for gaming bore a conſiderable ſhare ; and that 
he had often met with large loſſes, and contract- 
ed large debts on that account. He had been 
ſeated ſome time, and engaged pretty deeply in 
the game, when the young gentleman who expoſ- 


tulated in ſo friendly a manner with him at the 


coffee- houſe, accidentally came into the room. 
He immediately obſerved young Bentley in all the 
anxiety of a loſing gamelter, and lamented the 
ſudden gradation of his error. He reſpected his 
ſenſe, but pitied his impetuoſity ; and reſolved to 
ſerve him on this occaſion, and every other he 
was capable of. He remarked ſome unfair ſhuf- 
fling dealings in the party he played with, and 
was apprehenſive, as his paſſions began to be in- 
flamed by his loſſes, that he might ſuffer materi- 
ally at that fitting, if ſome projet was not di- 
rely found to prevent it. | 


He accordingly retired to a neighbouring cof- 
fee-houſe unperceived by Bentley, and ſent the 
waiter to him with a letter, deſiring his immediate 
attendance, as a gentleman had buſineſs of mo- 
ment to communicate. to him, 


Bentley 


il! 
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Bentley was conſiderably ruffled with wine and 
ill-luck, when the ſervant delivered the letter:; 
however, as his inſtant attendance was urged ſo 
ſtrongly, he was forced much againſt his inclina- 
tion to beg a temporary excuſe” of his antagoniſt, 
and promiſed to return in a few minutes. 


When he came to the coffee-houſe, and heard 
the preface to the young ſtranger's apology, and 
found that he was called off merely to receive a 
dull lecture upon gaming, his paſſion grew un- 
governable ; he ill treated the gentleman with 
molt opprobrious terms; told him his officious 
attention to his conduct was very ſuperfluous and 
impertinent ; and if his reſpe&t to decency did 
not reſtrain him, he would cane him without re- 
ſerve. © Confine your muddy maxims in future, 
ſir, ſaid he, to men capable of receiving inſtruc» 
tion from ſo mean a quarter, for depend upon it, 
the next infult of this ſort you preſume to offer 
to my ſenſe and my ſpirit, PII take ſuch ſevere 
notice of your tuition, as you ſhall not forget in 
a hurry.” The young gentleman, no way 'agita- 
ted by his phrenzy, replied with moderation and 
ſtrict friendſhip ; aſſured him, he had no motive 
but liberality and honeſty in reſcuing him from 
the frauds of a ſharper; and that, in whatever 
light he thought proper to conſider his conduct, 
he felt himſelf juſtified in what he had done; 
made every allowance for a paſſion which reſulted 
from conviction of folly; and told him, he was 
ſatisfied he would candidly confeſs an obligation, 
when the cooler moments of reaſon prevailed. 


This conſiderably increaſed the anger of Bentley, 
he 
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he called him a cynical, hypocritical expoſtulater ; 
an artful triumpher over thoſe paſſions he firſt ex- 
cited in others; declared nothing ſhould ever in- 
fluence him to pardon ſo notorious a breach of 
good manners ; and raiſed his paſſion to that ex- 
ceſs, that he inſiſted on immediate ſatisfaction. 
Then drawing his ſword, © Draw, fir, ſaid he, 
this inſtant, or I will call you a poltroon and a 
ſcoundrel to your teeth, and brand you in every 
company for an mſolent invader of the laws of 
politeneſs, and an infamous evader of the de- 
mands of honour. Draw, fir, draw; my ſoul 
ſhall be fatisfied for this inſult, though my 
heart's blood be drained.” 


He placed himſelf in a poſture of defence, and 
the young gentleman meaſuring him with his 
eye with ineffable pity and contempt, ſurveyed 
his attitude in filence for ſome moments; then 
recovering himſelf a little from his ſurprize at the 
madneſs of Bentley's behaviour, he drew a chair, 
and careleſsly fat down. He continued ſilent 
ſome time to the bittereſt invectives the other 
could heap upon him, and then calmly, without 
any emotion, addreſſed Bentley as follows. 


C HAP. 
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Hap I not conceived, ſir, when firſt I came 
acquainted with you, that you had ſome morals, 
ſome underſtanding, I had never entertained a 
momentary prejudice in your favour, and ſhould 
have ſpared you this ſhameful forgetfulneſs of 
every thing becoming a man and a gentleman. 
I ſhould have left you to the mercy of a miſereant 
that was preying upon your fortune, and have 
eſcaped the illiberal abuſe which the meaneſt of 
the multitude might bluſh at. Was I, fir, as 
ſuſceptible of violent paſſion as yourfelf, and had 
I as little capacity to correct the irregularity of 
my temper as you have, before this, fir, you 
would have ſeen me in a different ſituation, and 
might have been fatally ſenſible, by this time, 
that your wiſdom forſook you when you infulted 
the ſpirit of a man. Trained to the profeffion of 
the ſword, and ſkilful in the uſe of that weapon, 
I might have taught you a ſevere leſſon, raſh 
young man, and vindicated that falſe honour, 


about which you talk, as the world inſtructs you. 
I might have convinced you, how much my 
ſpirit reſents an aggravated affront, and retorted 
your abuſe with the blood of your boſom. 1 
might have bumbled you to the duſt, without 

any 
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any preparation, and your ſoul might have been 
ſacrificed for ever. But I will teach you, in ſpite 
of yourſelf, a doctrine you are totally unacquaint- 


ed with; and I tell you your courage is cowardice 


in the extreme. I tell you, the violent impulſe 
of your paſſion, is a deſertion of your reaſon ; 
and your zeal to comply with the demands of 
falſe honour, proceeds from a fear, a baſe fear of 


meeting the fooliſh ſtrictures of the world. With 


reſpect, fir, to what you call ſpirit, an Italian 
Bravo, that ſtabs the innocent in diſguiſe ſor hire, 
with propriety might boaſt the ſame. You muſt 


excuſe me, ſir, but I will convince you, by the 


cool indifference of my addreſs to you, how little 
ſubject I am to intimidation from ſuch wild ſpirits 
as you talk of; and I will ſtill maintain the go- 
8 over my own paſſions ſo ſtrictly, as to 

you (while I reprove- you with my patience 
under every harſh inſult) that I ſincerely pity 
your folly, and will cordially give you my hand 


this inſtant, but will not think of correcting it as 


your raſhneſs richly deſerves. A man, fir, who 
has bled, fir, bled plentifully by the hand of a 
father, in a duel which originated from the 
cruelleſt miſtake, is perhaps juſtified, in all his 
objections, to the lawleſs deciſions of the ſword.” 


Bentley was long ſuſpended between rage and 
relentings, when the laſt ſentence of the young 
man's ſpeech caught his ear; he ſtarted back in 
the greateſt ſurprize, and drdpping his ſword, 
enquired if it was poſſible his name was Barton; 
to which the other anſwering in the affirmative, 


be. flew eagerly towards him, ang cordially graſp- 


ing 
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ing his hand — © Sir, fir, my dear Mr. Barton, 
what a providential eſcape have I experienced ! 
Heaven, fir, ſhall witneſs for me, raſh as I am, 
I would not, if I knew your name, have aimed 
at ſpilling a drop of your blood for the uni- 
verſe. No, fir, I have heard your unhappy 
ſtory, and relieved your drooping father in the 
height of his diſtreſs ; and ſhould merit every viſi- 
tation for attempting to add to the accumulated 
anguiſh you have ſuffered. Forgive me, fir, for 
my ignorance of your nature and your name z 
and truſt me fir, in future, I will ever honour 
you for the character I received from your fa- 


ther, and will pay an implicit reſpe& to your 


counſel, from the diſcretion 1 have witneſſed to 
in yourſelf. I have been, indeed, very raſh, fir, 
and I believe the calmneſs of better reaſoning 
has forſaken me, but I now thank you for reſcu- 
ing me from further ruin, for my loſſes this 
evening have been indeed conſiderable, and I 
have made pretty free with the bottle, and was 
every way diſqualified to bear rational expoſtu- 
lation with patience. 


He then enquired after old Mr. Barton, and 
his daughter, mentioned the circumſtance of his 
aſſiſting his father; and receiving for anſwer, 
that being arrived from Bruſſels but a few days, 
he had mot yet been able to find out his father's 
abode in the country, but conceived he was in a 
right train for it; as to his recovery, he faid the 


loſs of blood had reduced him very much, that 


ſoon after his father left Bruſſels he was recovered 
from a ſwoon, and that luckily, by the ſkilful 
| I aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance of a good ſurgeon, he was reſtored. 
That his putative mother was ſtill alive, and had 
genteelly furniſhed him with effects to ſeek his fa- 
ther in England. | 


| They paſſed the evening with the ſtricteſt har- 

| mony together; Bentley conſiderably improved up- 
on Mr. Barton's opinion, and they promiſed a 
cloſe connection of friendſhip and correſpondence, 
at every future opportunity. 
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L ET us now look back to Miſs Bentley in the 
country. That excellent creature had written 

two long letters to her lover, without a ſingle line 

| being ſent in return; and ſhe began to grow hope- , 
9 leſs of all happineſs, and to be inconſolable for the 
obdurate inſenſibility of his heart, that could 
prove faithleſs to repeated vows of fidelity, after 

| having flattered her affections by every tender aſſi- 
| 


duity in his power. She would ſometimes ſuſpect 
. the 
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the poſt might have poſſibly miſcarried, but then 
it could hardly fail twice together; and again ſhe 
would flatter herſelf into a perſuaſion, that, per- 
haps, he intended anſwering them in perſon; but 
upon referring to her brother's laſt letter, found 
no mention of their being prepared to return. 
Mr. Bentley beheld with the greateſt concern, the 
loſs of his Betſey's compoſure of mind, and 
took uncommon pains to ſooth her grief, and. 
pour the balm of conſolation into her boſom. He 
would expoſtulate tenderly with her on the ſuper- 
fluity of her fears, impute the negle& of Fair- 
field's correſpondence to the hurry of his engage- 
ments abroad, and flattered her that the next poſt 
might amply make amends for paſt ſilence, by 
producing a packet of letters. All this was very 
far from ſatisfying her fears. She was very ſen- 
ſible her father was not perſuaded fully, that the 
reaſons he aſſigned for her lover's neglect, were 
juſt ones, and that he rather ſtudied to quiet her 
apprehenſions by poſſible circumſtances, than be- 
lieved himſelf that his filence was neceſſary or acci- 
dental. She would therefore, out of reſpect to her 
father's council, ſuſpend her tears in his preſence, 
to indulge them with the greater luxury alone. 
She would conſtantly ſhut herſelf up in her clo- 
ſet upon all occaſions, and weep as if her heart 
was breaking ; but when ſummoned by her father 
to any domeſtic concern, would dry her eyes and 
endeavour to appear chearful. If the old gentle- 
man endeavoured to amuſe her with diſcourſe up- 
on any entertaining ſubject, ſhe would ſtrictly at- 
tend to every thing that paſſed, but was incap 
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of diſcourſe herſelf, and ſeldom gave more than 
a ſhort negative or affirmative, when her opinion 
was queſtioned. She would ſometimes be loſt in a 
reverie when at table, and fancying ſhe ſaw her 
lover fitting at his uſual place beſide her, ſhe 
would lay down her knife and fork in an inſtant, 
and retire with precipitate confuſion. She walk- 
ed, whenever the weather would permit her, by 
the moſt unfrequented woods, and loneſome val- 
lies, and ſometimes repair to the favourite ſeat, 
and forget the hour of the day, in reflecting up- 
on paſt pleaſures. The melancholy murmur of 
the ring-dove ſuited her ſorrow, and the hoarſe 
current of the wild water-fall was adapted to the 
rude diſorder of her mind. She would frequently 
ramble ſo far in theſe penſive ſoliloquies, as to be 
abſent from home a whole day together, and then 


would creep back fainting for food, and ſighing 
under mighty ſorrows. Her little ſchool was ſad- 
ly diſordered by her frequent abſence, and her 
innocent pupils would tenderly ſympathize with 
their darling miſtreſs, and affectionately aſk her 
why ſhe wept? and whoſe heart could be ſo hard, 
as to give a moment's affliction to Miſs Bentley? 


CHAP. XIII. 


Sur had begun working a waiſtcoat with flow- 
ers of her own fancy, when Fairfield left the coun- 
try, and had intended to ſurprize him with an 
agreeable proof of her affection and ingenuity, 
on his return, but this was laid aſide unfiniſhed, 
as ſhe ſuſpected it was in vain to think of his re- 
turning tenderneſs any more. She would, howe- 
ver, ſometimes take it, and reſolve to finiſh the 
laſt fprig, or the laſt flower, and then begin a 
freſh leaf, and determine to finiſh that too, when 
a fearful emotion would ſurprize her heart; the 
tears would ſtart into her eyes, and the needle 
drop down from her fingers. No, ſhe would 
ſay, the ſight of this object of my paſt amuſe- 
ment, ſerves but to perplex my. poor heart now 
with a thouſand painful anxieties, and 1 will think 
of purſuing this work no more. When my tem- 
ples ſhall ceaſe to ache, and this hand ſhall be 
cold, he will ſee by what is done, how much I 
delighted to pleaſe him; and ſome more diſtin- 
guiſhed fair one, ,perhaps, may finiſh what I have 
begun.” This would conſtantly overwhelm her 
with an uncommon ſenſation, and her ſobs would 
frequently bring her father from a diſtant room to 
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her aſſiſtance. She uſed conſtantly to play upon 
her harpſichord in her\þappier days, but ſhe could 
fancy no pleaſure in muſic now. And when the 
Robin ſung his morning notes in the jeſſamin-tree, 
that grew round her caſement, ſhe would ſay 
there was muſic in every thing, but her own ſad 
ſoul. Yet in all this accumulated diſtreſs of her 
own, the wants of others were never neglected; 
ſhe felt, ſhe ſaid, double for the children of afflic- 
tion, ſince ſhe had been one herſelf, and was more 
ſtudious to attend the ſick, help the weary and 
comfort the aged, if poſſible, than ſhe ever was 
before. I ſee, ſhe would ſay, the hand of 
heaven diſplayed in all its viſitations upon its crea- 
tures. There is wiſdom, there is goodneſs, in 
this cup of ſorrow that is appointed for us; for it 
teaches us, I feel very ſtrongly, it teaches us there 
is no reſt on this fide eternity. We have tears al- 
lotted us, that we may weep ſore, and miſeries 
too mighty to be endured for a long ſeaſon: but 
the goodneſs of providence has given us ſoſt hearts 
that they may Won break, and all our ſorrows be 
forgotten.“ She was conſtantly at her devotions, 
and begging forgiveneſs of the Father of Spirits, 
for dividing her love of the Creator with one of 
his falſe creatures, and would pray for a ſpeedy 
deliverance, and a ſhelter in that dark aſylum 
where the wicked ceaſe from troubling, and where 
the weary are at reſt. 


At times ſhe would preſs her hand hard upon 
her ſorehead, and talk of a vaſt tumult in her 
brain, and argue that her head was tight bound, 
and objects ſwarm ſtrangely before her. Then 
| again 
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again ſhe would fix her eyes, fold her hands, fit 
down, and be ſilent for hours together. She 
would fly to her pen and ink ſometimes, begin 
a letter, and then ſcratch out what ſhe had 
written; blot the paper and look wildly about 
her; then ſoftly faſten her door, lay her head up- 
on her handkerchief, and wonder ſhe could 
weep no more. 'This cruelty convulſed her frame, 
and impaired in ſome degree her underſtanding. 
Her face grew very pale and languid, her eyes loſt 
their luſtre, and her ſhape was waſted to a ſhadow. 
She grew negligent in her dreſs, though ſhe was 
fill elegantly neat, and her fine hair wandered 
about her fair neck without any confinement at 
all. She would ſay, I have done with orna- 
ments, quite done. I uſe no flowers now; no, 
for here is no body to admire them; and it don't 
ſignify, perhaps; for this poor weak head muſt 
ſoon be laid low, and then who knows what flonw- 
ers may flouriſh over it?” 


perks 1 wo C H A P. 
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C HAP. XIV. 


As the letters from town delayed coming, her 
anguiſh increaſed, and Mr. Bentley grew ſeriouſly 
alarmed for the health, as well as the happineſs 
of his Betſy. He indeed began to ſuſpe& young 
Fairfields affections were altered, but ſtill con- 
ceived, as a few weeks muſt reſtore him to the 
country, that every thing would then be well 
again. This was his chief plea of comfort to his 
daughter, and his confidence in the character of 
the young man was ſo fully confirmed, by the 
artful diſguiſe of his ſon's letters, that he had no 
ſuſpicion of their having deviated in the minuteſt 
particular from thoſe principles he had inculcated 
in their boſoms. Young Bentley profeſſed himſelf 
ſo ſtudiouſly warm on the fide of virtue, praiſed 
his father's maxims ſo hypocritically, and talked 
of his inclination to throw himſelf at his feet fo 
falſeiy, that the old man's candour was groſsly 
deceived, and his credulity ſhamefully abuſed 
by his apoſtate inconſiderate ſon. 


He one day took up a letter that his daughter 
had written to Fairfeld, and left upon the table, 
and as he found it contained ſome ſtrong and' 


tender pictures of the ſituation of her mind, he 
determfned 


E 


determined to incloſe it in one of his own, ima- 
gining it would induce him to return the ſooner. 
Her letter was ſcrawled much and blotted, and 
no way connected, and ran thus: 


„ So, fir ! it is to be ſure very right, perhaps, 
that a poor preſumptuous girl ſhould bleed at her 
boſom, for believing what a falſe man told her 
about love and conſtancy, and all that. Well, 
ſir, I am told there is much wiſdom in heaven, 
and if we ſeek it as we ought, it is very ſufficient 
for the weakeſt of us here : but I cannot fay, 
upon my honour that I find it ſo; for you muſt 
know, I do nothing but weep, faſt, and pray; and 
then I weep and faſt, and pray again ; I think; 
and yet it all won't do, for I am ſomehow very 
ſick at heart, very ſick indeed! and there is no 
balm, no Puxsiciax Here. So thought I, if I 
told you my caſe truly, you might adviſe ſome- 
body to preſcribe for me, and then who knows 
but I might be better a little? But pray, fir, do 
not think I mean any body that has deſerted and 
ſlighted, and deſpiſed a poor girl, that always 
wiſhed to make him happy, for that, you know, 
would not be delicate and proper, would it, fir ? 
After having written two very long letters, and 
received no anſwer. So you will not think, I 
hope, that Betſy Bentley can forget herſelf, and 
court a proud man to deſpiſe her? But, fir, as 
I told you, I think ſomewhere, my heart aches 
very much at times, and my head too, and ſo I 
have done with ſound peace, and intend to be 
very ſorrowful in future. Though I am in a 
ſtrange caſe, for my eyes are grown treacherous, 
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and they will not ſerve me as they uſed to do, 
for they will not weep at all, ſo J cannot help it. 
Well, fir, and then what do you think about my 
prayers? I kneel down by my bed-ſide, and 
beg of heaven to help me; but I begin to ſuſ- 
pect that heaven is as faithleſs as ſomebody I 
know, and has deſerted me likewiſe ; and then 
you know, I dare ſay, what muſt follow one day. 
All this is very, very hard, is it not, fir? To 
have no peace, no truce, becauſe of a falſe man's 
broken promiſe; and no hope of heaven, becauſe 
my ſoul does not look that way ! Indeed, fir, I 
think this a little hard, becauſe it is not my fault, 
you know ; and then how can I help myſelf ? 
My papa thinks, ſweet man, that, perhaps, you 
mean to return ſometime or other, but that will 
not ſignify to me, will it fir? becauſe my peace 
is of no conſequence to any body, which is very 
odd, and* very unaccountable. I uſed to think 
once, that death would do me a great deal of 
good, and join my ſpirit to the ſpirits of the 
juſt made perfect; but things are altered very 
much of late, and, upon my word, I cannot ſay I 
ever ſhall be happy. So, fir, it is very well—7 
cannot laſt always.” 


11 „ a CHAP. 
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IN this rambling ſtrain did the young lady con- 
ſtantly indulge herſelf, when her mind was moſt 
diſturbed, but at_other times ſhe would be more 
collected, and talk very ſenſibly for a ſeaſon, and 
then again relapſe into a melancholy, and ramble. 
as before. 


This letter was directly diſpatched, incloſed 
in the old gentleman's to his ſon, and was deli- 
vered by Bentley to Fairfield, as he was playing at 
cards to gratify the avarice of Miſs Melbourn. He 
begged leave to open it in her preſence, and was 
viſibly affected by its contents; his countenance 
changed, and his hand trembled; he apologized 
for his ſudden indiſpoſition, and begged leave to 
retire, in very great confuſion. He haſtened 
home to his chamber, and ſhutting himſelf up, 
read over the letter again, and , again, and was 
aſtoniſhed at his own baſeneſs. My dear Beth 
ſhall not be forſaken, ſaid he, ſhe is much dearer 
to me than ever, and I will write inſtantly the 
molt tender letter I can ſuggeſt; to calm her fears, 
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and to aſſure her of my firm adherence to every 
former profeſſion. Shall I negle& ſuch grace, 
ſuch goodneſs! no, no, forbid it every thing that 
is ſacred, I will ſooner tear Miſs Melbourn from 
my heart for ever, and give my Betſy that undi- 
vided affection ſhe ſo much deſerves. He directly 
put his reſolution in practice, and diſpatched away, 
by that night's poſt, the tendereſt aſſurances of 


his fidelity, and a promiſe of being with her in 


perſon in a very few weeks at fartheſt. 


This letter had every happy effect upon the con- 
ſtitution of Miſs Bentley, it was a cordial to the 
fick, and a reprieve to the dying. She read it, 
and wept for joy, and preſſed it to her boſom. 
The heart of the old man danced within him; 
the young lady mended daily, and peace viſited 
them as before. Mr. Bentley would laugh at his 
love-ſick girl, and Miſs Betfy blamed herſelf for 
her doubts, and recovered very faſt from her 
drooping fituation. The roſe upon her cheek be- 
gan faintly to bluſh again, her eyes to regain their 
luſtre, and her whole frame gradually roſe again 
to perfection. | 


When Fairfield came to confult with his pillow, 


and to call a council with his heart, he found 


Miſs Melbourn had conſiderable hold upon his af. 
ſections, and it was difficult to think of renounc- 
ing her for ever; however, he acknowledged his 
lovely Betſy had every prior, every better claim, 
and reſolved to ſacrifice every thing in her favour. 
“J will not viſit Miſs Melbcurn ſo often as I have 

done 
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done, and by abſenting myſelf from her compa- 
ny, 1 ſhall grow indifferent about her by degrees.” 
He determined to ſend a card to excuſe himſelf 
from an appointment he had made with her next 
day, and propoſed purſuing a plan of diſtant po- 


liteneſs towards her, during the remainder of his 


ſtay in town. 


S „ 


Vo UNG Bentley was daily plunging into freſh 
diſgrace, and involving himſelf in new ruin. No- 
thing weighed with him, nothing reſtrained him. 
The principles of religion were deſpiſed, the re- 
ſtrictions of morality ridiculed, and the obligations 
of honour violated on every occaſion. He felt 
himſelf in the fituation of a man, who was ſhort- 
ly to take a long leave of the gay world, the ra- 
tional world, as he called it; and he determined 
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to ſpare no exceſs his circumſtances and his free- 
dom would admit of. 


He had been conducted one evening by a cour- 
tezan to an houſe of ill- fame, and ſtaying pretty” 
late, had drank an immoderate quantity of liquor. 
The lady, who was converſant with her buſineſs, 
was very willing to avail herſelf of his inſenſibi- 
lity, and very politely took occaſion to make free 
with his purſe, containing about twelve guineas. 
Upon calling for the reckoning, he ſoon diſco- 
vered a ſmall deficiency in his finances; he charg- 
ed the /ady with having picked his pocket, and 
ordered a conſtable to be called to take charge 
of the party. The drawer directly retired, and 
the lady began her defence in form. She affected 
to ſhed a deluge of tears, called upon all the ſaints 
to witneſs to her innocency, proteſted her affecti- 
on for him was ſo fervent, that ſhe could bear 
any thing, but ſo cruel a charge from ſuch a quar- 
ter; and then piouſly hoped he would not go to 
take away a poor woman's charader, who had 
nothing elſe to truſt to; and urged a variety of 
pleas: But Bentley was inflamed with wine, and re- 
mained inexorable to all her ſolicitations. She then 
inſtantly changed her tone: abuſed him with the 
greateſt violence, uſed all illiberal language, 
and inſiſted, it was a fin and a ſhame, and a 
ſcandalous buſineſs, for him to attempt the chaſtity 
of a married woman, and that if her poor dear 
huſband was to knuw how ſhe had been uſed, his 
bones would go near to pay for it. She had no 
ſooner ſpoke the word, than her poor dear huſ- 
band appeared, and without much ceremony be- 

gan 
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gan the attack upon Bentley, and at the firſt blow 
levelled him with the floor. Our Hero recovered 
himſelf with all convenient expedition, and made 
an orthodox application to the face of his adver- 
ſary, which was inſtantly repaid with ſtrict ſince- 
rity, and poor Bentley's noſe bled very profuſely; 
he returned, however, to the charge as ſoon as 
he was able, and received ſo harſh a compliment 

in one of his eyes, that victory had certainly 
declared in favour of the other, if a third per- 
ſon had not accidentally joined the field of battle, 
and given a caſt in favour of our young hero. 
This gentleman was no other than Mr. Thomas Cax- 
on, of facetious memory, who had that night been 
making ſome ſmall ſacrifice at the ſhrine of Ve- 
nus, and was engaged in cloſe converſation with 
a draggled-tail gypſy in the tap-room when he 
heard the confuſion above ſtairs: he flew imme- 
diately to the ſcene of action, and no ſooner diſ- 
covered the features of his fellow-traveller, than 
he inſtantly prepared a zealous ſalutation for his 
antagoniſt, and without the leaſt preface or apo- 
logy, applied himſelf ſo cloſely to buſineſs that in 
two minutes the other cried out luſtily for quarter. 
Tom, however, paid every rough compliment in 
his power, and then cordially ſhaking Bentley's 
hand, owned he was heartily glad to ſee him, 
told him, he ſmoked the firſt cauſe of the quar- 
rel, and was very glad he came ſo ſeaſonably to 
his aſſiſtance; for egad, my dear boy, if you had 
happened to have had the worſt of the argument 
with this gentleman, I would not give three half- 


pence for your chance, I do aſſure you. Bentley 
thanked 
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thanked Tom for his aſſiſtance, and the other 
gave the following account of himſelf ſince their 
parting at Glouceſter. Tom firſt, however, diſ- 
charged the reckoning, becauſe the lady, for 
ſome private reaſons beſt known to herſelf, had ve- 
ry quietly withdrawn at the beginning of the fray, 
fearing, perhaps, to interrupt the gentlemen in 


the buſineſs they had in hand. 


They walked out of the houſe together, and as 
it was pretty dark, Bentley's pride was not ſo 
much mortified by the meanneſs of To's appear- 
ance, as his curioſity was excited by the ſingula- 


rity of his character. 


- 
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81 R, ſaid Tom, after we parted at Glouceſter, 
I marched briſkly on, enjoying my freſh pipe, 
and planning future operations, for the great 
ſcene of life, the town, when I beheld, a little 
from the road ſide, a company of men and wo- 
men, conſiſting of about half a dozen families, 
ing to the ſound of a fractured fiddle, and o- 
thers jovially carouſing to ſome wild notes of 
their own invention. They ſeemed ſo much in 
my own way, that for the life of me I could not 
refrain from clambering over a fix-foot hedge with 
eagerneſs to get at them. They immediately roſe 
up together like ſo many wild Indians at my ap- 


- proach (ſtruck, perhaps, with the dignity of my 


air, and the gentility of my whole figure) and 
cordially invited me to accept of a meſs of broth 
from their kettles, which would ſoon boil, they 
ſaid; and in the mean time, handed me a large 
jug of excellent October, and defired me to drink 
heartily. Now, fir, if they had known me, that 
charge would have been let alone, but as it was, 
I very practically ſeconded the gentleman's moti- 


on, and applied myſelf ſo cloſely to the jorum, as 
2" 
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to convince them, I was very ſuſceptible of good 
inſtruction. This put me into an excellent hu- 
mour, and I offered my ſervice to ſcrape a tune 
upon their crazy violin, and ſo ſet the brutes to 
dancing as Orpheus did of old. We very ſoon, by 
this means, began to underſtand each other; and 
as a rambling thought juſt then popt into my pate, 
determined to incorporate myſelf with the fra- 
ternity without more delay. I propoſed my 
ſcheme, which was joyfully accepted; and as their 
ceremonies were pretty brief, and had no count- 
ing of hob nails, and ſuch things as ſtagger great 
men in corporate capacities, I was ſoon initiated 
into their myſteries; and after tenderly ſaluting 
all the nut- brown beauties one by one, and ſhak- 
ing my brother wanderers cordially by each hand, 
I was as firmly eſtabliſhed a member, as if I had 
belonged to the honourable ſociety for many years, 
and had ſtolen all the poultry of a pariſh. I ſoon 
found I had to do with gentlemen of liberal con- 
ceptions ; and that they had a convenient ſet of 
notions, that ſerved all turns to a nicety. Their 
government was democratical in the fineſt ſenſe of 
that fine word; and as we did not always find it 
convenient to abide by that ſtrict line of conduct 
which is preſcribed to his Majelty's liege ſubjects, 
we acted in a very extenſive ſphere, and enlarged 
upon the laws as we faw occaſion. Like the /ſrae- 
lites of old, we religiouſly borrowed of our neigh- 
bours as much of their property as we could lay 
our hands upon, and after the example of the 


primitive chriſtians, we poſſeſſed all things in 


common. Excepting a little confuſion that daily 
aroſe from the gallantry of the gentlemen, and 
the 
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the infidelity of the ladies, we always obſerved 


the ſtricteſt harmony and decorum ; and if it had 


not been for a little thieving now and then, I do 
aſſure you, I never met with a more honeſt ſet of 
men, in all my dealings with mankind. They 
were ſtrictly well bred in their own way, and ſo 
uniformly polite, that when the caravan halted at 
any favourite paſtoral ſpot to reſt them from the 
fatigues of the day, the ladies in one gravel-pit 
always ſent a polite invitation to the ladies in ano- 
ther gravel-pit, and hoped to have the pleaſure of 
their company at tea. Reſpecting our living, I'll 
be ſhot, if my Lord-Mayor lived better ; while 
there was a duck in a pond, or a gooſe upon a 
common, we never wanted proviſion, and poor 
reynard has often been threatened for the havock 
we made among the poultry : theſe were all art- 
fully depoſited in the hampers that were carried 
by afſes; and with regard to our wardrobe, that 
did not ſo much ſignify. The ladies were all ſweet 
daughters of nature, and ſo much ſuperior to 
common decency and decorum, that you would 
have thought they had been educated at court, 
or at the firſt boarding ſchools in England. Then 
they had ſo agreeable a way of reaſoning in de- 
tence of their taſte, that the ſurlieſt Cynic living 
mult have been pleaſed with them. They would 
plead that nature is above art; and inſiſt that 
there were neither linen-drapers nor mantua- 
makers in mother Eve's time: and they would 
dance naked by dozens.” 
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Ir was a way of life pleaſed me beyond mea- 
ſure. We had no care either for to-day or to- 
morrow, and after the toil of a long journey we 
would ſeat us round our kettle, under the ſhadow 
of ſome hollow tree, tell old fiories, and regale 
us with the fruits of our ingenuity. On theſe 
occaſions I never forgot to light my pipe, and as 
my paſſion for poetry was nothing abated, I uſed 
to liſten with pleaſure to the diſtant tinkling of 
ſheep bells, when the ſhepherd drove his flock to 
fold, and the lark's laſt ſong would charm me. 
I would laugh inwardly at the miſery of wealth, 
when I beheld the poor herdſman returning from 

his day's work, whiſtling with his empty bottle 
at his back, and ſeeking ſacred home. The muſic 
of the hedges ſunk into my ear, and the gradual 
decline of all the vernal beauties about me, 
calmed me into the gentleſt of tranquility ; and 
when the wet dews warned us to ſhelter, I could 
ſink upon a truſs of clean ſtraw, and envy not 
luxury her down. 


My perſon is prettily diſtinguiſhed you know, 
and you may depend upon it I did not want for 
amours. 
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amours. By turns I believe I threw my hand- 
kerchief at the whole ſeraglio,* but fixed my 
conſtant affections more particularly upon a fine 
elegant wench, who wore neither ſhoes nor 
ſtockings, and about whoſe fine turned neck, 
the ebon treſſes flowed negligently down, or wa- 
ved in the wind in wanton ringlets. She was 
as ſtraight as ſome Norwegian pine ! and graceful 
beyond all the ſiſterhood, and half the barns in 
Glouceſterſhire can witneſs to the ardour, the con- 
Rancy of my affections. 


Well, fir, I believe, for three weeks that I 
led this life, I was verily the happieſt fellow 
the ſun ſmiled upon, and laughed and ſung, 
with old and young, from ſun riſing to ſun ſet- 
ting, and propoſed, as they kept travelling to 
the ſouth, to follow them to the antipodes, if 
they choſe it. But, fir, you ſhall hear. One 
day having marched further than common, and 
being particularly fatigued, we were obliged to 
ſubmit to very indifferent quarters, at a little 
farm-houſe upon a common: being rather 
ſtraightened for room, not expecting ſo much 
good company, my darling and I took very com- 
fortable poſſeſſion of a pig- ſty, where ſome clean 
peaſe holms had been thrown in that evening. 
We had ſome trouble in turning out the old fat 
tenant, not having given legal warning ; but at 
length, by kicking the old ſow heartily at the 
wrong end, we ſerved her with a writ of eject- 
ment, and very quietly took us to repoſe. - 
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Next morning, ſir, upon waking pretty late, 
and tumbling the litter about in ſearch of my 
better ſelf, the dear object of my affedtions, what was 
my unſpeakable ſurprize, to find herſelf and the 
whole caravan departed without me! and what 
added to my trouble was, that by ſome unac- 
countable miſtake, my darling had taken my 
breeches along with her. This was a loſs noteaſy 
to be repaired, becauſe, as I told you bfore, 
my wardrobe was confined for certain reaſons, 
The incorrect ſtate of my linen added not a little 
to my dilemma, and I remained ſome time un- 
determined, whether to take to my heels by ſome 
bye-road, or to wait till it was dark before 1 
ſet out upon my travels. Theſe doubt were 
however, very ſoon ſettled, for the old ſavage, 
perhaps partly through reſentment at the un- 
genteel treatment ſhe met with over night, had 
rambled into the farmer's garden, and deſolated 
all the fruits of a long labour. She deſtroyed in 
that dreadful night three beds of cabbages, two 
of young ſavoys, and demoliſhed all the beans 
that came near her, beſides overturning a large 
potatoe-bed, treading down all the flowers, and 
laying waſte every thing before her. This fo 
enraged the farmer, that he vowed moſt deſ- 
perate vengeance, if he could find out the per- 
ſon who turned her out of her ity. This you 
may be ſure was a very comfortable hearing for 
poor Tom. By the dignity of my family, I 
would at that inſtant freely have changed ſitu- 
ations with an emperor. A fine perſpiration 


diffuſed itſelf over my whole body, when I heard 
the 
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the angry blade driving the offender before him 
to her old habitation. My teeth chattered, and, 
as Bobadil ſays, I was planet-ſtruck at that in- 
ſtant. However, as no time was to be loſt, I 
covered myſelf up cloſe in the litter, and began to 
breathe very ſhort, when I heard the door of the 
ſty open, and the ſavage grunting at my elbow. 
She began directly to toſs the litter about with 
her noſe, and I was in an inſtant diſcovered; 
nothing can deſcribe the delicacy of my ſituation, 
or the rage of the inflamed farmer at that mo- 
ment. He ran to ſeize a large ſtick that was 
near him, and I cleared the pailing like a grey- 
hound. Away I flew without ceremony through 
the yard, where a poor innocent girl was milking, 


and diſconcerted the ceconomy of her ſpirits to 


that degree, that ſhe ſet up a loud ſcream, 
and overſet the pail before her. This brought 
an old woman out of the hoe to her aſſiſtance, 
who finding what was the matter, bawled for 
Jahn and Thomas ſo luſtily, that I was preſently 
beſet at all quarters. To be ſhort, ſir, they gave 
me a very orthodox drubbing between them, 
and I was obliged to make my eſcape at laſt over 
the garden wall, in a ſituation not much to be 
envied. I then made the beſt uſe of my freedom 
I was able, and keeping to bye paths, and avoid- 
ing all public ways, walked the whole day with- 
out meeting any paſfenger, and, for once in my 
life, forgot a little of my laughter. As evening 
advanced I reſolved to prepare a hiding-place 
near an old barn, that I might creep in unper- 
ceived when it grew dark. I fat me down in a 
hollow tree, and luckily finding an hard crult 
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in my pocket, 1 procured a little water in the 
corner of my hat from a rivulet, made a chear- 
ful light meal, and began to whiſtle a new tune, 
to comfort me after the troubles of the day. I 
had fallen into a ſort of a ſoliloquy, reſpecting 
what path in life I ſhould purſue next, when a 
voice very near me, as of one ſpeaking to himſelf, 
made me ſtartle. I looked round me, and per- 
ceived a little man with a paper of verſes in his 
hand, reading alternately, and then fetting down 


ſomething with his pencil, and ſeemed to be in 


the higheſt raptures with every happy thought 
that occurred to him. As he did not at firſt per- 
ceive me, I liſtened, and diſtinctly heard him re- 
peat as follows.” 


c H A p. XIX. 
LIF E; an Anacreontic O D E. 


« Reaſon thus with life ; 
If I ds hoſe thee, I de boiſe a thing 
That none but fools would keep.” 
Measuzt rox MeASURRt. 


Lavy Muſe ſhall chaunt anon, ) 

Like old bard Anacreon ; 

Not thy ſpirit, but thy plan, 

Laughing grey-beard, happy man ! 

Nimbly tript thy chime away, 

Merry Greek of ancient day. 

What is life, its term, and tale? 

Paſſing ſhadows in a vale. 

Mortal minutes ſhort and few, 

Scatter'd like the morning dew : 

Tis a garden wild, where grows 

Here a thorn, and there a roſe. 

Tis a cloiſter, 'tis a tomb, 

Tis a change of light and gloom 3 

"Tis a ſpirit briſk and warm, * 8 

"Tis a pilgrim in a ſtorm; FIR 
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'Tis a ſtory brief to tell, 

*Tis a taper in a cell. 

Little ſpark of feeble light ! 
Struck from Chaos elder night ; 
- Cheriſh d ſtill in human urns, 
Now it blazes, now it burns : 
Now it flows in rapid tides, 

Now it droops, and now ſubſides: 
Now it lights the poet's pen, 
ouch is Life, and what are Men ? 
Atoms in the ſolar beam, 
Dancing bubbles in a ſtream ; 
Vapours faſhion d by a breeze, 
Aſpin leaves on brittle trees 


Glimmering lights that riſe in rain, 


Set in evening tears again. 
Strange œconomiſts, that keep 
Hearts to ache, and eyes to weep : 
Sighs to pals, and tears to flow, 
Mighty magazines of woe : 
Withering as the gather'd graſs, 
Penſion'd on the ſmiling glaſs. 
Fed by folly, rear'd by rules, 


Nurs'd in art, and tight in ſchools. 


Taught from duity death to fly, 
Taught to brave his lance and die. 
Taught to pick from ſordid briers, 
All the aids that life requires. 
Taught to plow the deep for gain; 
Taught to reap the bearded plain. 
Taught in poliſh'd paths to run; 
Taught to launch beyond the ſun, 
Still from art to art they turn, 
Much they teach, and little learn: 


How 
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How the annual ſeaſons roll, 
Where the ſouth and northern pole ; 
With the friendly ſtar that guides, 
Sailors charts thro' winds and tides. 
When the planets interfere, 
When the dark eclipſe is near : 
Glorious ſcientific ſuns, 
Kindle as the journey runs; 
Still they ſoar and ſtill they ſhine, 
And catch a ſpark of ray divine : 
Though they ſee with light profound, 
Girt the mighty globe around, 
Still they to themſelves-are blind, 
Still contract the heart and mind. 
What were Newton, Locke and Boyle ? 
Men that waſted midnight oil. | 
What the glorious themes they taught ? 
Dawning of immortal thought. 
What the learned lights we truſt ? 
Darkneſs viſible in duſt. 
Books of knowledge load our ſhelves ; 
Men know all things but themſelves. 
Inconſiſtent things are we, 
Dive to ſoar, and wink to ſee ; 
Toil to reſt, and laugh to cry; 
| Wake to ſleep, and live to die. 
On the ſelf-ſame brow are ſeen, _ 
Scornful frowns, and looks ſerene : 
And the ſelf-ſame forehead bears 
Auburn locks, and filver hairs. 
Now the blooming cheeks engage, 
Now they're furrow'd o'er with age. 
Now the buſy heart contains 
Hopes and fears, and joys and pains. 
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We love and hate, careſs, betray, 
Abound and want, and ferve, and ſway. 
Now we dance with ſprightlier air, 
Now we graſp the crutch with care. 
Rear to-day the ſplendid dome, 
To-morrow make the grave our home. 
Welcome threeſcore years and ten, 


If ſuch is Life, and ſuch are Men. 
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H ER E he ſtopped, juſt by the hollow oak 
I fat in, and ſeemed very much ſurprized to nud 
a ſtranger ſo near him. He ſaluted me with 
courteſy, in a ſort of a paſtoral ſtile, but with to 
much honeſty and good nature, that I was en- 
couraged briefly to lay the ſtate of my caſe before 
him: he ſeemed pleaſed with the comical circum- 
ſtances of my adventures, and told me, if I would 
go with him to his little humble habitation hard 
by, he would accommodate me with any thing 
in his power. I chearfully accepted his offer; 
and as we walked together, had an opportunity 
of remarking the ſingularity of his dreſs, and his 
ſtrange manner of diſcourſing. He was a little 
ſmiling figure, about five feet and an inch high, 
dreſſed in a ſuit of plain green cloth, and had a 
ſort of cap upon his head of the ſame colour; he 
had a ſmall book in one hand, and a little ivory © 
tablet in the other. His ſhoes were tied together 
with green ribband, and his whole appearance 
ſeemed to imitate the ſtile of Arcadia. When 1 
ſpoke to him occaſionally, he would appear to be 
abſent, and then repeating half a ſtanza, would 
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beg my pardon ; but owned, he was in full pur- 
ſuit of a bright thought, and ſhould have loſt it 
for ever, if he had dropped the chace a moment. 


Then he would refer to his tablet, and rub his 
hands as in an extaſy, and go on as before. 


We ſoon reached a fnug thatched houſe, ſitua- 
ted in a calm retired part of the wood, in the 
center of as neat a garden as my eyes ever beheld. 
The walls were whitewaſhed, and the honey- 
ſuckles wantoned wildly about a pretty decent 
porch at the door. There was an arbour of 
jeſſamine on one ſide the houſe, and a ſort of 
root houſe, rudely put together, on the other. 
The furniture was of a piece with the external 
appearance of the dwelling, very plain and neat, 
and rather proved the ſimplicity, than the taſte 
of the owner. I was ſoon accommodated with 
what I wanted, and the little man and I began 
to underſtand each other perfectly. He ſet 2 
bottle of grape wine upon the table, and the 
glaſs ſoon put me into an excellent humour; ſo I 
ſung him Tome choice catches, and began to grow 
mightily into favour. He would occaſionally beg 
leave to repeat ſome verfes he preferred to all 
his compoſitions, and very condeſcendingly would 
point out to me thoſe excellencies I did not 
clearly comprehend, and call that thought a 
happy one, and that metaphor a cloſe one, 
and that picture a fine one; and, in ſhort, by 
the time the ſecond bottle was brought in, we 
both pronounced him the prettieſt poet of the 
age. He told me in brief his ſtory, I was 
born, ſays he, to ſtrict independence; my grand- 
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mama (bleſſings on the old woman's memory) 
left me a clear unincumbered eſtate of fifty 
pounds per annum. I am derivated from a per- 
fectly genteel family, who took a pious intereſt 
in my early tuition. When my mental optics, 
fir, my intellectual viſion began to be confirmed, I 
looked round the habitable creation like other 
pilgrims in this ſtate of terreſtrial imperfection, in 
ſearch of what the ſons of men denominate feli- 
city. While 1 took my degrees of claflical erudi- 
tion, and groaned beneath the ſcourge of a 
pedantic tyrannic fellow, 1 looked forward with 
ſupreme delight to the moment that was to ſet 
me free from the fetters of grammar, and the 
ſubordination of a ſtudent. The time came, fir, 
at laſt, and I was again fettered, for ſeven years, 
to a vile mechanical creature, in the capacity of 
an apprentice, and grew more diſſatisfied than 
before. At the expiration of that excruciating 
term, I welcomed ſacred freedom, and began to 
ſerve as a deputy to the fame honeſt member of 
ſociety, with whom 1 had before been bound. 
The conception of being free to relinquiſh my 
employ when ever it grew inſufferable, kept me 
in a ſtate of tranquility for ſome time; till at 
length the infelicities of a fingle life harrowed up 
my whole foul. I therefore rivetted my moſt 
refined affections upon the perſonal and mental 
graces of a young lady, and got myſelf moſt ex- 
quiſitely in love; endured all the tender tortures 
of flattering hope and frightful fear ; dropt the 
ſweet pathetic ſentence into her auricular organ, 
and moved the lovelieſt ſenſibilities of her ſoft 


heart in my favour: wiping away the trickling 
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dew-drop of tender ſympathy that flowed down 
the bluſhing cheek of beauty, I imprinted the 
balmy odoriferous ſalutation. upon her coral 
lips; and, in ſhort, led her in a ſhort time to 
the altar, and conſummated the rites of chaſte 
connubial love. Then, fir, I ſaid for one whole 
month together, Hail wedded love, myſterious 
law ! but after that time, I began to think of 
the tranſport of a ſingle life with regret, ſince 
that ftate was mine no more. So, ſir, I began 
to grow weary of the tranſports that the nuptial 
tie is capacitated to furniſh, and betook me to 
the joys of wine. In the erudite ſociety of the 
choice ſpirits, I enjoyed felicity for the ſpace of 
three riſing and ſetting ſuns; at the end of 
which happy period, the potations of Bacchus 
ſo overpowered the finer organization of my 
brain, and the animat ſpirits were driven with 
fuch impetuoſity through the ſpinal marrow up 
to my cerebellum, that, fir, I was ſo darkened 
and bereft of ſound wit, as to demoliſh a few 
lamps, and trip up the heels of half a dozen of 
the piquet-guard of London; and ſo, ſir, was 
carried to durance vile, and with great difficul- 
ty preſerved from Newgate. This ſo oper- 
ated, fir, upon my timidity, that felicity again 
failed me, and I reſolved to look to muſic to re- 
ſtore the harmony of my mind. Muſic prevailed 
but for a brief ſeaſon ; the ſame tunes ſoon grew 
weariſome; I called for more harmony like a diſ- 
tempered man; and, in ſhort, turned my ſublime 
ideas to nobler ſpeculations. | 
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C HAP. XXI. 


«« 
I Then ſtudied the ſtarry lamps of night, like 
a Chaldean ſhepherd, for ſome time, with very 
great ſucceſs and felicity, when one night pur- 
ſuing my indefatigable reſearches at the top of 
the houſe, with my tube levelled at Venus, that 
planet ſerved me a jade's trick, and led my un- 
thinking foot to the ſky-light of a neighbour's 
habitation, and precipitated me, with a violent, 
noiſe and confuſion, plump into the maid's gar? 
ret. The noife ſoon diſturbed the people of the 
houſe, and unluckily, among the reſt, the ma- 
tronly good woman of the dwelling, who was 
wakened out of her firſt ſleep, and miſſing her 
huſband, ran up ſtairs with a ruſh-light, and 
diſcovered that her deary had gone aſtray with 
Mrs. Suſan, and was preparing for a precipitate re- 
treat without his veſtments, when his wife mer 
him at the. door. The confution ſoon began to 
grow univerſal, and I was complimented with a 
very ſavage chaſtiſement, and taught to be more 
careful in conſulting the planets in future. After 
this, fir, I queſtioned if felicity dwelt with wit, 
and received no anſwer. So I writ a delightful 
:. collection 


| 
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collection of paſtoral odes and elegies, and pub- 

liſhed a book for the peruſal of a few ſelect 
friends. Indeed there was no great wit in that ; 
however, ſir, I felt my talent, my paſſion, my 
genius, my judgment, lay ſo exactly in that 
line, that I reſolved to withdraw to ſome ſe- 
queſtered corner, and tune my oaten reed, to 
charm the flocks that feed in the valley, lawn 
or mead, and grow a bard indeed; my ſpouſe, 
the tender participater of all my cares, readily 
conſented to be regulated by my ſuperior Jight 
of reaſon, ſo we retired from the rude cofnmer- 
cial croud, that waſte immortal time in buſy 
care, and intend leading a life like Palemon and 
Lavinia, cultivating every joy the muſe and 
peace can give us. I now and then obhge the 
literati with ſome ſtanzas in the Lady's Maga- 
zine, and had juſt compleated the beſt thing I 
ever compoſed in my life, when lady Fortune 
threw you in my way. I lead a peaceful unam-, 
bitious exiſtence in theſe ſhades, and range the 


nountains with contentment at radiant morn, 


and gentle eve, and my Phillis ſmiles ever upon 
me.” | 


Here his wife, 2 pretty modeſt creature, came 
in, and joined our diſcourſe, and I think I never 
was happier in my life than I was that evening. 
He ſhewed me to a charming little room to ret 
in, and the next morning good maturedly gave 
me a few ſhillings for my pocket, faying he was 
ſorry he could not give me more; but aſſured 
me in all his reſearches after happineſs, he never 


looked for it in avarice. After putting me in 
| the 
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the right road, we parted. It was a charming 
fine morning, and I had lit my pipe as uſual, 
and was in choice ſpirits. As I trudged along 
I could not help laughing heartily at the bombaſt, 
with which my kind hoſt had entertained me, 
but thought at the time I had heard ſomething 
very much in the ſame ſtile, from ſome polſte 
preachers in the city.” 
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1 Had reached the high road, and had walk- 
ed within two miles of the next town, when I. 
beheld a ſtoppage in the way, and making up 
to the ſpot, I found a waggon and a polt-chaiſe 
ſanding together, and the two drivers engaged 
furiouſly by the ears. A gentleman was fwear- 
ing like a thief-taker in the carriage, but the 
poſt-boy was too deeply engaged to mind him, 
He was juſt about to make a third in the ſharp 


encounter, when he ſpying me out, offered me a 
cCrovn 
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crown to drive the chaiſe, and bid the poſtillion 
follow. The temptation of ſo large a ſum induc- 
ed me to mount, who had never mounted before, 
but not being uſed to ride bay trotting horſes o'er 
four inch bridges, like mad Tom in KingLear, I 
was no ſooner ſeated in the ſaddle, than a ſevere 
kicking enſued. I held the bridle ſo tight, that 
the-poor bealt reared up an end, and ſent me clean 
into the dirt behind. Well, fir, the man in the 
chaiſe raiſed his voice, I believe three keys, on 
the firength of my miſcarriage, and I began to 
apprehend a ſevere horſe-whipping, when a lucky 
device came into my head, which 1 put in imme- 
diate execution. By looking in the boot of the 
- chaiſe, I diſcovered a ſmall quantity of oats, 
which the cattle ſeemed to want more than the 
whipcord ; ſo I put the corn in my hat, and 
| thaking it at the horſes noſes, I ſet off in a round 
trot, and the poor devils followed briſkly atter. 
To be ſure the novelty of the ſcene excited a little 
curioſity, but it was very lucky that manceuvre oc- 
curred to me, as I afterwards learned, the perſon 
in the chaiſe was no leſs than a parliament man, 
who was piouſly contributing to ruin half a ſcore 
of the nobleſt animals in the creation, that he 
might be preſent at the paſſing of the dog act, 
which he conceived to be an affair of national im- 
portance. 


The landlord of the inn took ſuch notice of my 
ingenuity, that he engaged to take me into his 
ſervice as a waiter, if 1 choſe it. My finances 
were not very flouriſhing, ſo I determined to make 

a bit 
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a bit of a purſe, before I purſued my journey any 
further. 1 ſoon acquitted myſelt in my new ſta- 
tion to the entire ſatisfaction of my maſter. I un- 
derſtood mixing Britiſh ſpirits with the wine; and 
ſcattering old ſaw-duſt upon new bottles, and 
could make a bounce with my mouth at the fide- 
table when I drew, a cork, that was but juſt be- 
fore put in. I perfectly underſtood. letting a ſhab- 
by gueſt ring till his arm ached, and could breathe 
into the glaſſes at dinner time, and could wipe 
them with my greaſy towel in very great perfecti - 
on. I. took care to put my fingers into every diſh 
I carried to table, to prevent accidents to the cuſ- 
tomers, and always attended to take the plates a- 
way before they were half done with. This re- 
commended me to the notice of all the gentlemen 
who frequented the houſe, and among the reſt, 
the vicar of the pariſh, whom I conſtantly led 
home every evening, was ſo charmed with my 
docility, that he promiſed me I ſhould ſucceed his 
clerk, who was very infirm, and a vacancy hap- 
pened within a fortnight after. The novelty of 
that way of life determined me to engage in it, 
for a little. time, in hopes of making a particular 
patron of my clerical friend, at ſome future op- 
portunity. I kept his caſſock in repair during the 
week, and exalted my voice on Sundays. I ſung 
fol fa with a /audable quaver, and gave away mai- 
dens who preferred private matrimony; faid 
Amen with a good grace, and ſerved diligently 
for five weeks ſucceſſively. At the end of which 
time I was diſmiſſed in diſgrace, on account of 
my being ſeized with one of my immoderate 
laughing fits, in the middle of one of my old 

friend's 
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friend's moſt pathetic ſermons, which ſet the 
church into ſo good a humour, that the peals 
of laughter in a play-houſe could ſcarcely equal 
it. The dogs yelped, the women tittered, the 
men indulged themſelves to the extent of their 
lungs, and the confuſion grew univerſal. I was 
diſmifled immediately after ſervice, with a very 
ſevere reprimand, and a ſmall gratuity, and 
poſted to town without further adventures. I 
have been in town but a few days, and am at pre- 
ſent returned to my old trade of combing wigs, 
and in fine circumſtances. 'This evening I picked 
up an handmaid in the hundreds of Drury, and 
took her to the houſe where I was ſo fortunate 
and ſo happy as to do you ſervice.” Bentley thank- 
ed Tom for his aſſiſtance, ordered him to call for 
the money he had advanced for the reckoning, 
and parted from him in his way home. 
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Wr have obſerved young Fairfield's principles 
were not near ſo libertine as thoſe of his friend 
Bentley; but ſtill he had departed very far from 
the rational ſeverity of his education; he had en- 
gaged in many affairs of gallantry, and conſide- 
rably injured his ideas of moral rectitude, by con- 
verſing with characters, who either deſpiſed re- 
ſtraint, or contended for a latitude of conduct. 


He reflected, however, upon the receipt of Miſs 


Bentley's letter; that he had much to charge bim- 
ſelf with, on account of neglecting that very a- 
miable young lady; felt many tender emotions of 
regret, for the unhappy ſtate of heart and mind, 
to which he had ſo undeſervedly reduced her; 
and determined to act as we have related, in 
regard to Miſs Sophia Melbourn for the fu- 
ture. But theſe were haſty impreſſions, formed 
on the ſurprize the young lady's letter had 
thrown him into; and haſty reſolutions, reſulting 
from a temporary conflict of the paſſion, rather 


gratify the heart for the moment, than lay the 
foundation for a future confiftency of behaviour. 


It is true, he retired to reſt full of the image of 
: his 
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his Betſy; fleep gave way to reflection, and all 
his ideas centered on the excellency of his Betſy, 
and he aroſe the next morning, fully confirmed 
in his intention, to wipe away all traces of what 
had paſſed between him and Miſs Melbourn, and 
dedicate his future life to atone for the cruelty of 
his late behaviour, in relation to Miſs Bentley. 
He was conſcious of the ſuperiority of her intrin- 
ſic worth, and the obligations he had repeatedly 
laid himſelf under, to obſerve the ſtricteſt fidelity 
towards her. All theſe conſiderations united 
with full force in favour of his contrition, and 
he paſſed the next day without paying the moſt 
diſtant reſpect to Miſs Melbourn. We will now ſee 
how that young lady behaved, in conſequence 
of ſuch treatment. 


Miſs Saphia Melbourn, with all the errors of her 
heart, was not ſo deſpicably deficient in her un- 
derſtanding, but ſhe could diſplay the natural 
cunning of her ſex, whenever there was occaſion, 
to very great advantage. Her inſenſibility of 
diſpoſition, was a never failing ſecurity againſt 
any prejudices that might reſult from the tender 
paſſion; and therefore, though her pride might 
be piqued by the inattention of her lover, her af- 
fections were totally diſengaged, and no mortifi- 
cation could reach her heart, but what affected 
her conſequence in the polite cirele. She would 
attend to every little notice paid her in public, by 


men of the moſt contemptible abilities, with plea- 


ſure, and receive the groſſeſt adulation from the 
moſt. inſignificant coxcombs, that would add to 


the number of her train. | 
| Young 
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Young Fairfield's genteel figure therefore con- 
tributed to gratify her vanity, in every public 
company, and the could not think of loſing him 
ſo ſoon with patience. For indeed ſhe began to 
ſuſpet ſome prior engagement in the country; 
and the confuſion he betrayed on the receipt of 
the letter, and his neglect of his appointment 
next day, fully convinced her, that ſome art 
muſt be employed to retrieve him, or he was loſt 
for ever. 


As Bentley viſited at her houſe on a familiar 
footing, ſhe learned from him, that his friend 
had received ſome diſagreeable news out of the 
country, and that he would not be fit for compa- 
ny for ſome time ; but, ſays Bentley, 1 laugh the 
poor fellow out of his whimſies, as well as I can, 
and propoſe taking him to night to Venice Preſerv- 
ed, in hopes to divert his attention a little from 
a naſty gloomy habit of thinking, that at times 
poſſeſſes him. The lad is clever enough, and has 
ſomething to ſay for himſelf; but that curſed no- 
tion of reflection, upon every fooliſh occaſion, 
makes a puppy of the fellow, and diſqualifies him 
for every choice ſociety in the world. Miſs Mel- 
bourn, my dear madam, I left him at home this 
morning as melancholy as a cat, and weeping 
like a whining grey-beard in a hermitage. The 
fellow has no life, no ſenſe, no ſoul, no vivacity, 
upon my ſoul, miſs: ha! ha! ha!—well, well, 
I hope to make ſomething of him, however, this 
evening, and if Miſs Melbourn will permit me to. 

8 ſecure 
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ſecure a place for her in one of the front boxes, 
I do not doubt, ma' am, but we ſhall put a little 
life into the animal, and revive him much ſooner 
than the doctors. The lady perceived Bentley 
was ignorant of his friend s behaviour towards 
her, and therefore pleaded a particular previous 
engagement with a very agreeable party, and 
was ſorry ſhe could not accept of his very gen- 
teel propoſal. Bentley, however, propoſed to 
Fairfield going to the play that evening; and as 
the latter ſuſpected, from the converſation that 
the young lady was mortified by his neglect, he 
reſolved at once to compleat his triumph, and to 
obſerve the ſtricteſt indifference in her preſence. 


1 
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HI dreſſed himſelf to the beſt advantage, and 
being ſeated in one of the front boxes, waited 
the arrival of his miſtreſs with impatience. The 
young lady came late, that the greater notice 
might be taken by the company, and took her 
ſeat in the next box to Fairfield : ſhe was accom- 
panied by a young gentleman of a genteel ap- 
pearanice, and a young lady his fiſter. Fairfield 
obſerved/ her obliquely with ſome emotion, and 
imagined ſhe had never appeared to ſo much ad- 
vantage before. He affected, however, an un- 
common attention to the play, and watched 
every ſyllable that eſcaped the lips of Mrs. Bar- 
ry in the character of Belvidera, with the rapture 
and reſpect, that elegant and judicious woman is 
always ſure to inſpire, Miſs Melſbourn obſerved 
his ſtudied diſreſpect, and determined to ſhew 
every contempt for it in her power. She was, 
in every reſpect, faſhionably indifferent to the 
play, and employed her eyes in gazing careleſsly 


about her; admiring the old lady's youth, and 
the antiquity of her daughter's features ; paſling 
ſtrictures upon dreſs, and looking through her 
glaſs at every figure that was ſtriking. She af- 
fefted to be pleaſed with a thouſand little pret- 
tineſſes in the diſcourſe of the gentleman that 


Was 
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was with her, and would be continually putting 
her fan before her face, and referring to his 
opinion in a whiſper. Then ſhe would drop her 
glove, to receive it from him with a ſmile; and 
looking with an affected languor into the next 
box, aſſume a gravity of face, and as ſoon as 
| ſhe caught young Fairfield's eye, would ſtudiouſſy 
nod her head at Mr. Bentley, and diſplay the. 
_ artillery of her charms to every advantage. 


Fairfield was not ſenſible of his 8 till 
his ſtrength was put to the trial, but ſoon began 
to perceive, he had flattered himſelf with a no- 
tion of independance too raſhly; he was little 
converſant with the female world, and imagined 
he ſhould find Miſs Melbourn particularly cha- 
grined at his indifference, but little expected to 
be foiled at his own weapons: He ſet the abſent 
beauty full before his eyes, but though her 
graces lived ſtrongly in his memory, her pre- 
ſence was abſolutely neceſſary to counteract the 
influence Miſs Melbourn began to aſſume over his 
heart. He had never poſitively determined to 
relinquiſh her altogether, and his reſolution at 
once failed him. He could not help taking par- 
ticular notice between the acts of the deference 
ſhe ſeemed to pay the young: gentleman,. and 
wiſhed he had not ſo precipitately forfeited her 
favour. He began to regard her perſon again 
through the moſt prejudiced medium, and con- 
ceived, though her features were ſeparately in- 
correct, yet that colleQively they appeared to 
very great advantage. He ſat uneaſy in his 
ſeat, and in ſpite of all the tuneſul numbers of 

Mr. 
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Mr. Otavay, delivered by the angefical creature 
Mrs. Barry, he could not attend to the moſt in- 
tereſting part of the play, for looking almoſt 
conſtantly at Miſs Melbourn. The lady perceived 
this, and improved every advantage; ſhe ſeem- 
ed loſt to every thing but the performance, and 
in that pathetic ſcene, when the ſuperior ten- 
derneſs of Belvidera diſarms the impetuous fury 
of her huſband, ſhe condeſcended to take out a 
fine cambrick handkerchief to enjoy the luxury 
of her triumph unperceived. Poor Fairfeld ima- 
gining it was the effect of her ſenſibility, was 

uncommonly infatuated, and imagining, like- 
wiſe, her diſtreſs might partly proceed from his 
contemptuous treatment, was reſolving to ſpeak 
to her as ſoon as the play ſhould be finiſhed, 
when, to his unſpeakable ſurprize, ſhe ſoon re- 
covered from her affected ſorrow, and, with 
eyes ſparkling with pleaſure, coquetted with the 
young gentleman as before. This, however, 
was very far from giving a new train to his 
thoughts; his ideas were full of Miſs Melbourn, 
and he went home as ſoon as the play was over 
to ſtudy ſome poſſible reconciliation with that 
haughty lady. He accordingly waited upon 
her next morning, and profeſſed himſelf ex- 
tremely unhappy that he was debarred the ſu- 


preme pleaſure of attending her to the play- 
houſe the preceding evening ; -hoped no excep- 
tion had been -taken to his behaviour, which 
muſt ever be perfectly reſpectful to a lady of ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed merit; and was very ſorry that an 
unexpected account of the illneſs of a particular 
friend in the country, had ſo diſconcerted him, 
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as to prevent the fulfilment of his engagement; 
but ſhould be proud, on every future opportunity, 
to evince to all the world, how much his felicity 
depended on the ſmiles of the accompliſhed 
Miſs Melbourn. 


r.. 


Tris unnstural mode of delivering himſelf, 
the reader is ſenſible, was never taught him by 
his tutor, and therefore it ſhews how ſoon the 
language of truth and fincerity is forgotten in 
refined circles, and an affected ſpeciouſneſs of 
profeſſion adopted in its ſtead. This was lan- 
guage perfectly underſtood. by the lady, and ſhe 
replied in the ſame ſtile, That ſhe wiſhed every one 
to conſult their own felicity, and did not wiſh by a- 
ny means that Mr. Fairfield ſhould account to her 
for his conduct; ſhe begged leave to ſuggeſt, that 
. the general laws of good breeding were very 
eaſy to be underſtood, but ſhe could not conſider 
herſelf anſwerable for the groſs miſtakes of other 
people, and that it was impoſſible to put a favour» 
able conſtruction upon a ſtudied negle&t of po- 
bteneſs, becauſe the behaviour of a gentleman, 

In 
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in her eſteem, ought always to be uniform and 
conſiſtent. She was ſorry an engagement to pay 
a morning viſit obliged her to leave him ſo ab- 
ruptly, and then politely wiſhed him a good day. 
Fairfield was mute with amazement at her cool - 
neſs, and was at ſome loſs how to behave; when 
perceiving ſhe was about to quit the room, he 
eagerly ſeized her hand, and with tears in his 
eyes, ſaid, My dear and adorable Miſs Mei- 
bourn, you muſt, indeed, you muſt forgive me. 
I will make every conceſſion, every atonement, 
and challenge ſome diſtant notice of your ap- 
probation by every aſſiduity in my power. Be- 
lieve me, madam, I cannot ſupport this indiffe- 
rence, and unleſs you will deign to forget what 
is paſt, and kindly receive me once more into 
ſome degree of favour, I will never quit this 
ſupplicating poſture, but here continue to gaze 
on the exquiſite beauties of your face, and ſolicit 
your ſmiles for ever.” This was almoſt too 
much for the lady's riſibility ; however, ſhe ap- 
peared to be proportionably concerned, and af. 
fectedly turning away her face, faintly deſired 
him to riſe, and not to trifle with her clemency 
in future. Thus matters were again adjuſted, 
and he viſited on the ſame familiar footing as 
before. 


— 


As the day was arriving very faſt, when he 
expected to quit London, perhaps for ever, his 
paſſion increaſed ; and as he confidered Miſs 
Bentley to be partly the occaſion of his father's 
importunity to recall him, he more than half 
repented of the letter be had fent ber; but re- 


ſolved 
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ſolved to take no farther notice of her, while he 
continued in town, and, if poſſible, to break 
from her for ever. The forward confident beha- 
viour of Miſs Melbourn was ſo oppoſite to the diſ- 
tant ſimplicity of Betſy Bentley, that he thought 
her ignorant of all the rules of politeneſs, and de- 
ficient in every eſſential recommendation. He 
was amazed at his want of taſte in firſt preferring 
her, but conceived it was owing to the ſtrange 
ſecluſion of his former life; and, perhaps, ſaid 
he, the father, with all his plauſibility of profeſ- 
ſion, inſtructed his daughter to ſecure my for- 
tune to his family ; but I rejoice that an acciden- 
tal converſation with the finiſhed world has cured 
me of the barbarous ruſticity of my notions, and 
qualified me to regulate my future life by more 
liberal opinions than ſuch as old Bentley taught 
me. If I find there is no poſſibility of avoiding 
a return to the country, I will take every oppor- 
tunity to prejudice my father againſt Bentley and 
his daughter, will prepoſſeſs him to the ut- 
moſt in favour of Miſs Melbourn,_ and if nothing 
moves him to conſent to an alliance with this 
charming young creature, I will break through 
all allegiance, cancel every obligation, diſſolve all 
ties with ſo unnatural a parent, immediately 
come to town, and marry Miſs Melbourn ; and 
when my father's duſt is added to his anceſtors, 
the law ſhall do me juſtice. I find it is in vain 
for me ever to think. of being happy without her; 
and the'more I think for myſelf, the greater rea- 
ſon I have for ſuſpecting, that I have been edu- 
cated in woods and darkneſs, to prevent every 
opportunity of vindicating my ſenſe and ſpirit, 

by 
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by nobly diſſenting from the poor confined preju- 
dices of Mr. Bentley and my father. The former 
has educated me to ſerve his own purpoſes, and 
my own judgment of the world ſuggeſts to me 
Miſs Bentley's letter was an artful contrivance 
to induce me to return, before my affections were 
engaged to ſome more accompliſhed beauty. 
But, however, I will inſtruct them, that their 
deſigns upon my perſon and my fortune ſhall be 
in every reſpe& fruſtrated, and that I will act in 
future like a man capable of reaſoning for himſelf, 
without ſuffering any blind bias from the nar- 
row dictates of others. When I return, I will 
upbraid Mr. Bentley with the falſe maxims 
of my education; I will charge him home with 
the artifice and duplicity of his deſign ; and let 
him ſee, that the world has given me too enlarged 
an idea of the human heart, for me to be a mo- 
ment in doubt reſpeQing the diſhoneſty of his 
intention. But the father ſhall be my friend no 
more. The daughter ſhall deceive me no more. 
J will leave them to the ſavage barbarity of their 
inſipid maxims, and aſſociate in future with po- 
liſhed characters, capable of giving a true reliſh 
ſor life, and inſpiring liberal notions of pleaſure. 
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In this manner he conſtantly reaſoned, or ra- 
ther betrayed his want of underſtanding; and he 
grew ſo convinced at laſt, that Mr. Bentley's be- 
haviour towards him had been artful and diſho- 
neſt, that he ſcarce thought of Miſs Betſy with 
any concern at all. Miſs Melbourn continu 

improved upon him, he reſigned his heart entirely 
to her capricious will, and thought there was no 
pleaſure upon earth, equal to the enjoyment of 
her company. The lady on the other hand exult- 
ed to obſerve the faſcination of Fairfield, and 
determined to take forme early opportunity to give 
a public proof of the power of her charms, by 
trifling with the young gentleman's paſſion, and 
trying his patience to the utmoſt of her power. 


The time of their ſtay in town was on the point 
of expiring, and places were to be prepared for 
their journey in the following week, in ſpite 
of all the pleas, the excuſes; the artifices 
of the young libertines, when an accident retard- 
ed their return for ſome time, which we relate as 


follows : 0 


Mr. 
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Mr. Fairfield continued in the poſſeſſion of 

the ſame ſtrong prejudices, we have already 
mentioned, in favour of Miſs Meibourn, and his 
mouth was filled in all companies, with the moſt 
extravagant praiſes of that young lady. She was 
beautiful, ſhe was ſenſible, ſhe was witty, and miſ- 
treſs of every poſſible advantage that could diſtin- 
guiſh the moſt excellent of women. He was never 
abſent from any party of pleaſure where ſhe was en- 
gaged, nor could any inducement keep him from 
her company an hour. He diſcovered daily new 
excellencies of behaviour; admired her for a 
thouſand elegancies, that he never obſerved in a- 
ny of her ſex before; but, above all, the partia- 
lity ſhe paid his ſuite in preference to that of 
many accompliſhed competitors for 'her ſmiles. 
« She treats me, he would fay, with the moſt par- 
tial diſtinction, and is worthy of every homage 
in my power to pay her. I am permitted to declare 
my paſſion with ardent frankneſs, and have the 
pleaſure to be confident of the ſincerity of my re- 
ception in return. We were eyideatly born for 
each other, and all my future life ſhall be conti- 
nually eraployed to merit the bleſſing of her 
hand.” Thus extravagantly his infatuation led 
him to diſcourſe; but the ſequel ſhall prove how 
far this boaſting judge of human nature was right 
in his conceptions. As he conftantly attended her 
to every public- amuſement, he one day politely 
requeſted the liberty to dance with her at a ball, 
given on fome public occafion. The coach was 
punctual, and he had the pleafure to W 
| L 2 
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her ſeat, in the preſence of many of his rivals. 
The company were in general very genteel, but 
ſome more particularly elegant. Among the lat- 
ter an Iriſh gentleman attracted the general atten- 
tion of the ladies, whoſe dreſs was uncommonly 
ſuperb, and whoſe maner was aſſumingly engag- 
ing; his perſon perfectly genteel, and his mein 
regular and pleaſing. | 


An obje& with ſuch attractions excited a gene- 
ral emulation among the ladies, but as the gene- 
rality were already engaged to particular partners, 
Miſs Melboaurn determined, if poſſible, to gratify 
her vanity at the expence of her promiſe, and 
reſolved to refuſe dancing with Fairfield, whate- 
ver ſhould be the conſequence. Indeed ſhe began 
to think he had reigned long enough, and was 
thinking to depoſe him in favour of ſome other 
ſuitor very ſhortly. Accordingly, when he ſo- 
licited the fulfilment of her promiſe to dance a 
minuet, the lady affected a ſudden indiſpoſition, 
and declared ſhe did not propoſe dancing at all 
that evening. Fairfield, diſappointed, reaſſumed 
his ſeat, and reſolved, as his dear Miſs Melbourn 
could not dance, to remain a paſſive ſpectator of 
the company. Miſs Melbourn was for fome time 
mortified at the inſenſibility of the ſtranger, but 
entertained ſome hopes, as he had not engaged 
himſelf to all appearance, a little ſtratagem might 
effectually anſwer her purpoſe. Accordingly, when 
ſhe perceived him pretty near her, ſhe took her 
ſmelling bottle, in ſeeming diſtreſs, and after ap- 
plying it to her noſe without any effect, cloſed 
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her eyes, and ſunk down towards the lady, who 
ſat next her. This rouſed the gallantry of the 
ſtranger, he flew inſtantly to her aſſiſtance, 
caught her in his arms, and reſtored her to life in 
a few moments. The ſcene had not eſcaped Fair- 
feld, but he came too late to be of ſervice, and 
had only the mortification of hearing this gallant 
requeſt the favour of Miſs Melbourn's hand, and 
to hear that /aith/ul, incomparable young lady con- 
ſent, with joy ſparkling in her eyes, to oblige him 
as ſoon as her ſpirits were recovered. Fairfield 
endeavoured to expoſtulate with her, but ſhe burſt 
into a loud laugh, and proteſted ſhe could not 
conceive his meaning; was very ſorry any gen- 
tleman ſhould be diſappointed, who had promiſed 
himſelf 'the pleaſure of dancing with her, but 
did not doubt there were many ladies diſengaged, 
and he would do well to oblige ſome ſolitary girl, 
and look for a partner among them 
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Famil. rage cannot be deſeribed at 


that inſtant; he flew from her in a violent paſſion, 
and was irreſolute what conduct to purfur He ſo- 
licited Bentley's advice; but his friend enjoyed a 
hearty laugh at his expence, and told him it was 
not worth minding. This was no counſel; and his 
ſpirits were ungovernable. He retired from the 
company in diſguſt, and reſolved to challenge the 
diſtinguiſhed man as ſoon as the ball ſhould be o- 
ver. He accordingly ordered the waiter of a 
tavern hard by, to give him notice when ſuch a 
gentleman came out, and determined to riſque his 
life, to gratify the preſent tumult of his ſoul. 
He called for wine like a madman, and intoxica- 
ted himſelf with bumpers. He drank confuſion 
to the ſex, and Miſs Melbourn in particular; and 
gratified his rage by every extravagance in his 
power. He kicked the glaſſes from one end of 
the room to the other, and ſtamped, and raved 
like a fury. Then he would fill another bumper, 
and fling the contents in the fire; again he rung 
the bell as vehemently as he was able, and threw 
a full bottle of burgundy at the waiter's head ; 
and curſing him with foaming fury, ordered him 
to bring another: calling incefſantly, and run- 

ning 
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ning up and down ſtairs every minute to enquire 
if his rival was coming. Liquor increaſed his 
phrenzy, and by the time the company broke-up, 
his ravings had collected a mob about the dor. 
At length the waiter informed him the gentleman 
was coming out, and he flew down ftairs in an 
inſtant, reaching the place at the moment his ri- 
val was handing Miſs Melbourn to her carriage. 
Then accoſting him in the wildeſt of wild terms, 
inſiſted on the ſatisfaction of a gentleman; and 
clapping his hand on his ſword, deſired him to 
follow him to the tavern directly. The other very 
chearfully complied, and walked with him with 
great philoſophy to his room. Bentley wiſhed to 
prevent blood-ſhed, but the other would not hear 
a ſingle ſyllable, infiſting on immediate ſatiĩsfacti- 
on. He fixed himſelf in a poſture for carte and 
tierce, and called upon his antagoniſt repeatedly 
to draw. The Iriſh gentleman, however, ap- 
peared to be in no hurry, and very deliberately 
accoſted him as follows: In good faith now, 
my dear lad, this is a very comical buſineſs, that 
you can't be a little peaceable in your uproars, 
without bellowing like a bumpkin; to be ſure 
now, my love, you are as pretty a thundering 
blade, as ever I beheld with my eye-fight; but 
as you are as mad as a March hare, I will 
treat you with a little cool reaſon. And'now, in 
the firſt place, young gentleman, be ſo good as 
to tell me, what good it can doa man to have 
ſix inches of your cold iron there, in his guts, who 
can do ſo much better without it? And in the 
ſecond place, d'ye ſee, what ſignifies your put- 
ting yourſelf in a paſſion without being good hu- 
L 4 moured, 
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moured, and talking like a rational creature? 
And thirdly, now, my dear boy, what is become 
of your underſtanding, that you cant remember 
your old ſervant Dennis O'Hara? By my faith, 
if you had only told me of all this a few hours 
ago, when I dreſſed your hair this afternoon, 
I would have ſinged your whiſkers to ſome pur- 
poſe.” 


Bentley and Fairfield were amazed at the diſco- 
very of Mr. O'Hara, their hair-dreſſer, in the 
character of a fine gentleman ; but the metamor- 
phoſe indeed was ſo well managed, that they 
could never have diſcovered the deception, but 
from his own confeffion. Bentley was immo- 
derately merry at the miſtake of his friend, and 
Fair fields rage ſubſided a little, on reflecting what 
a power he poſſeſſed to mortify his miſtreſs at diſ- 
eretion. They queſtioned Mr. O'Hara reſpecting 
his maſquerade appearance, and that gentleman 
very politely informed them, that ſeeing he was 
as tight made a little lad as ever was dipped in the 
Shannon, a cuſtomer of his maſter's, who had 
been ill-treated by Miſs Melbourn, had been at the 
expence of hiring his dreſs for that evening; and 
had engaged him to ſingle out that lady from all 
the company, to make her the object of ridicule in 
all polite circles for the future. This account ſa- 
tished Fairfield in part, but was very far from 
quicting the ſtorm within him. He diſmiſſed how- 
ever, Mr. O Hara on peaceable terms, and fat 
down to his bottle, determined to drink oblivion 
to that 20 Ke that had poſſeſſion of his ſonl. 

Bentley 
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Bentley willingly accompanied him, and as both 
were ſtudious to make the debauch as violent as 
poſſible, they called for the ſtrongeſt wines, and 
drank out of the largeſt tumblers the houſe could 
furniſh. They ſung and ſwore alternately, and 
committed every exceſs they could think of; but 
ſtill Miſs Melbourn's indifference preſſed upon Fair- 
field's memory, in ſpite of repeated bottles; he 
continued drinking till the watchman went his 
laſt round, and then nature being quite exhauſt- 
ed, he fell ſpeechleſs from his chair. A ſedan 
was provided to carry him to Mr. Seluin's, 
and Bentley in little better condition, after diſ- 
charging the reckoning, reeled home along with 
him. | 


. 
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| | Mz. Seluum and his family had ſet up the 
whole night, full of the molt alarming apprehen- 
| ſions for their ſafety; they had kept late hours, 
| but never tranſgreſſed an whole night before. 
| Set vants were diſpatched ſeveral ways in quelt of 
| them, without the leaſt information being ob- 
| tained, and the confuſion began to grow general 
| when Bentley knocked at the door; he could 
F ſcarce ſtammer to be underſtood, but Fairfield was 
1 totally ſenſeleſs. He was immediately put to bed, 
1 and a phyſician was conſulted, who pronounced 
him to be in a high fever. Reſpecting Bentley, he 
refuſed every aſſiſtance, and as ſoon as his ſpeech 
became articulate, behaved in the moſt outra- 
| geous manner, inſulted Mr. Seluin and his ſer- 
vants, and threatened, if any body preſumed to 
| expoſtulate with him reſpecting his conduct, he 
| would quit the houſe directly. Mr. Selwin, how- 
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ever, determined to give him a ſevere lecture, 
when he ſhould be more capable of receiving it, 
and in the afternoon called him into his ſtudy, 
and pleaded with him in this manner : 


| « You have heard, Mr. Bentley, of the friend- 


1 ſhip I have ſo long entertained for your _— 
| | an 
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and I ſhould have been happy to have found alt s 
for wiſhing to cultivate the ſame firm tie wich his 
ſon ; for friendſhip, ſir, admits of every honeſt free- 
dom, and I ſhould in that caſe have expoſtulated 
with my young friend in this manner. Ireſpect your 
natural good ſenſe, fir, too much, not to lament that 
you reſpet it ſo little, and am ſorry that a ſenſe 
of duty to your father, and a regard to yourſelf, 
compels me to uſe ſtrong language, in remonſtrat- 
ing againſt the general conduct of your lite, and 
the melancholy apoſtacy of your manners, which 
a few months converſation with the great world 
has occaſioned. I have obſerved, young fir, your 
ſather's fears fulfilled with very great concern, 
and as we muſt part ſo ſhortly, for perhaps an eter- - 
nal ſeaſon, I will give a word of faithful advice, 
that your better reaſon will bear with. Your 
progreſs in the ways of vice has been indeed ſud- 
den. In fix ſhort months you have renounced 
your principles, renounced every precept and 
example of your upright father, and adopted 
every falſe maxim, every irregular opinion in 
their room. A converſation with free-thinkers 
has led youto entertain a contemptible proud ſenſe. 
of your underſtanding, and has taught you to 
diſſent from every rational creed, by which the 
moral world is ſupported, and the chriſtian 
world ſecured. Hence has originated your con- 
tempt for human inſtitutions, and your neglect 
of ſuch as are divine. You boaſt of ſome ſuperior 
light, you boaſt of your independence, and flat- 
ter yourſelf into a perſuaſion of ſome extraordina- 
ry talents, that juſtify your departure from the 
maxims that influence the world at large. You 
object 
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object to the certainty of a future ſtate, and be- 
tray a ſad intereſt in that indiſputable truth by 
your objection; for a man ſeldom embraces the 
doctrines of infidelity in the extreme, till he finds 
it convenient to hope for an external extinction. 
Sad ſtate ! ſad hope ! ſad aſylum ! from a convict- 
ing conſcience ; from a reflection that occaſionally 
preſſes home upon the heart, and needs every 
contempt of reaſon and revelation to ſupport it. 
But, fir, I know, when your libertine compa- 
nions are abſent, and your own thoughts plead 
within you, many doubts occur reſpecting the 
ſafety of your opinion, and you are tempted, 
like Pilate, to queſtion what is truth; yet, like 
him too, you determine to retire. You are armed 
with ſophiſtry to vindicate your tenets, but if 
your premiſes are falſe, no reſpect can be due to 
your concluſions : and though 1 may very ſafely, 
on the moſt infallible authorities, maintain and 
prove you to be wrong, I cannot condeſcend to 
enter into a logical argument that mult be rather 
plauſible than convincing. 


You are, fir, (I ſpeak plain, 'tis honeſt) you 
are, fir, this day, without religion, without hope 
without confidence, without moral virtue, and 
without peace of mind. Your tongue wiſdom is 
temporary, poor, and ſpecious, and all your 
philoſophy diffatisfying and vain. You fly to 
company, you court the table, bur, in ſpite of 
all theſe aſſiſtances to bear with time, you want 


a foundation even for a moment's felicity,' and 


look round upon the world, and every object in 
creation, as a magnificent diſplay without a 
meanin ; 
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meaning; and treat time as a blank, and eternity 
as a fiction. I know, young gentleman, your 
counſellors inſtruct you to diſdain reproof, and 
to be inflexible in the ſupport of your opinion. 
They tell you, ſir, to admit of nothing but 
what will ſatisfy your reaſon, when your reaſon 
can account for nothing. The light, the heat, 
the life of animals, and vegetables, nay, the mi- 
nuteſt wonder in the viſible world, is an unfa- 
thomable myſtery to your reaſon. Anatomy 
may make phyſical deductions upon the human 
body, and philoſophy inveſtigate the ſtars, but 
what are theſe but ſpeculative diſcoveries ? yet, 
what can your boaſted reaſon do more ? But, fir, 
I will hope, you are not totally deſerted of ſhame, 
and will bluſh to be told, you have liſtened to 
aſſociates who degrade their reaſon beyond moſt 
men. The drunken debauchee, who ſacrifices 

his ſenſes to the glaſs, and diſturbs the peace of 
ſociety, who violates the good order of families ; 
talks of the dignity of his reaſon! The cowardly 
caſuiſt, who is aſhamed to maintain truth, and 
fearfully aſſents to every wild notion his compa- 
nions impoſe upon him ; talks of the dignity of his 
reaſon! The weak man, who leaps the pale of 
every moral obligation ; who indulges himſelf in 
every licentious opinion and practice; who ridi- 
cules the wiſdom of providence in the conduct of 
the world ; who injures his fellow creatures, and 
neglects himſelf ; this man talks of the dignity of 
his reaſon! Alas, fir, time, if your impetuoſity 
does not provoke an immature fate from 
ſome raſh hand, time will remove this maſk, and 
the flattering fancy of youth will vaniſh. bc 
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will one future day, perhaps, think Mr Selwin 
not ſuperfluouſly officious in his advice, when 
he warned you to correct your errors. I have 
witneſſed to your apoſtacy with horror, but yet 
conceive you have underſtanding that may re- 
claim you, if you conſult it with humility and 
diſcretion. Vou may yet ſave yourſelf from future 
remorſe; you may yet ſave the tender feelings of 
a ſiſter, the tears of an afflicted father, and the 
morals of a credulous young friend. But, ſir, 
unleſs you carry back to the country very different 
ſentiments from thoſe you have poſſeſſed in town, 
the ſun will never ſmile upon your peace again. 
Your father's day will be ſhortened by the dege- 
neracy of his ſon ; while you live neglected and 

deſpiſed by the rational and moral world, and 
paſs unheeded to your grave. A fool may ſome- 
times ſpeak as an oracle, and I am ſatisfied a 
future day will witneſs to the propriety of my 
advice, though your paſſions fhould reſiſt it now. 
Your father, fir, gave me a ſtrict charge to watch 
your conduct, and give him every minute intelli- 
_ gence, if 1 ſaw you inclined to deviation; but I 
have been "ſparing of the old man's peace, and 
for that reaſon, have not been ſo faithful in my 
correſpondence, as perhaps I ought ; but I muſt 
expect from you a ſincere reſolution to alter your 
future life entirely, or I muſt adviſe my old 
friend to obſerve a different conduct towards 
you. Let me intreat you then, fir, to excuſe me 
from a taſk ſo very difagreeable, and let me hope 
you will entitle me to ſoften my objection to your 
behaviour, while you have remained in town.“ 
Bentley 
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Bentley endeavoured twice- or thrice to inter- 
rupt Mr. Sclwin's diſcourſe, but when he came 
to this period of it, he burſt into a violent parox- 
iſm of rage, and told that gentleman, it was 
highly impertinent in him to diftate to his judg- 
ment; that he conſidered himſelf reſponſible to 
no one for his actions, of which he would imme- 
diately convince him, by leaving his houſe that 
inſtant ; and reſpecting his return to the country, 
he ſhould entirely conſult his own pleaſure and 
convenience. | 


a 
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BrvrlL Er took an abrupt leave of Mr. 
Selwin, and as he reſolved never to ſet his foot 
within his doors again, provided a genteel apart- 
ment at the court end of the town, and purſued 
his pleafure more than ever. The ad- 
dreſſes to his mi employed moſt of his time, 
and the reſt he divided between drefs, the card- 

table, 
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table, and the bottle. The young lady every 
hour gained upon his heart, and as he found it was 
impoſſible to live happy without her, he deter- 
mined to ſeduce her at all events, and afterwards 
engage her for his miſtreſs. He had laid frequent 
ſnares for her virtue, which the prudence of the 
party always diſconcerted ; and at laſt he con- 
ceived the following project, and reſolved to ex- 
ecute it as ſoon as poſſible. 


Among the many daughters of eaſy virtue, 
with whom Bentley was acquainted, he had con- 
tracted a very familiar intimacy with the kept- 
miſtreſs of a gentleman, who was abſent on a con- 
- teſted election at a diſtant part of the kingdom. 
He communicated to this lady his deſign upon 
his miſtreſs; and as the vicious ever exult in 
reducing virtuous characters to their own level, 
ſhe readily conſented to become the inſtrument 
of his purpoſe, and to forward any meaſure he 
ſhould concert, for the ruin of the young 
lady. Accordingly at an early opportunity ſhe 
was introduced to his miſtreſs in the character of 
his couſin ; and as her behaviour was affectedly 
modeſt, and reſerved, and her whole deportment 
rather engaging, the young lady made no ſcru- 
ple of admitting her acquaintance; and indeed, 
in a little time, conceived 2 particular friendſhip in 
her favour. She made her the confidante of her 
paſſion for Bentley, declared he had the entire 

poſſeſſion of her heart, but that ſhe could not 
liſten to any propoſals of marriage, till her papa's 
return from the north, which ſhe expected in a 


few days. She ſpoke dich; in favour of Bentley's 
morals,, 
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morals, his addreſs, his eaſe, his politeneſs, and 
much more, which was conſtantly repeated to the 
young gentleman. He was, however, a little 
ſtartled at her father's being expected in town 
ſo ſoon, and as he found his arrival would in- 
fallibly diſappoint his wiſhes, he reſolved to de- 
lay the execution of his plot no longer. 


The gentleman's houſe, where this kept - miſtreſs 
reſided, was ſituated a few miles out of town, at 
a conſiderable diſtance from any other habitation. 
A long avenue of elms led to it from the high 
road; and as there was only one female atten- 
dant left there, it was concerted between them, 
that a party ſhould be made to the opera the next 
night, and that the coachman ſhould be inſtructed 
to carry them to this place inſtead of returning 
to the lady's lodgings. 


His miſtreſs was accordingly invited, and lit- 
tle ſuſpecting the treachery of Bentley, and her fe- 
male friend, readily conſented to attend them. 
The hackney-coach took them up at her own 
door, and away.they drove together. 
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CH A P. XXX. 


N HEN the opera was over, the coach 
took them up as before; and as the night 
was dark and cold, and the blinds were drawn 
up, the lady had no ſuſpicion, for a conſiderable 
time, but that ſhe was in her way home. At 
length, however, ſhe obſerved the rumbling of 
the wheels to ceaſe, and aſked the meaning of the 
vehicle's proceeding fo gently. Bentley aſſured 
her, it was only the advantage of the new pave- 
ment over the old, and that they would ſoon 
reach her lodgings. The young lady was not en- 
tirely ſatisfied, but ſtill her confidence in her lover 
filenced her fears, and ſhe expreſſed no uneaſi- 
neſs till the carriage ſtopped at the place of their 
deſtination. Bentley alighted firſt, and when the 
old ſervant brought a light to the door, ſhe diſco- 
vered it to be a ſtrange place, and began to be 
much alarmed. She heſitated and trembled very 
much, objected to getting out of the carriage, 
inſiſted on being informed, w:th what view ſhe was 
taken out of town at that unſeaſonable hour, 
and by whoſe order the coach was brought there. 
Bentley directly attacked the coachman very ſe- 
verely for his miſtake, and the man on the other 
hand defended himſelf by ſaying, he had fre- 

quently 
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quently drove the other lady to that houſe, and 
underſtood he was to do ſo now. The lady ac- 
knowledged, ſhe believed the fellow had been fre- 
quently employed by her in coming from the play 
late in the evening, and on other occaſions; aſ- 
ſured her it was her own houſe, and as it was late, 
adviſed her by all means to accept of ſome re- 
freſhment; and that as ſhe had been the inno- 
cent cauſe of the miſtake, ſhe would chearfully 
accompany her back to town. Thus ſhe was pre- 
vailed on to alight; and as a cold collation had 
been prepared, ſhe conſented to eat the wing of 
a chicken, drank one glaſs of wine, and then re- 
queſted to return to town. Bentley was uncommon- 
ly aſſiduous in his court to her, in the concerted ab- 
ſence of the other, and preſumed to take many free- 
doms, that alarmed the young lady not a little; 
he preſſed her repeatedly to repleniſh her glaſs 
without ſucceſs, and took care to drink himſelf 
into a conſummate confidence ; and determined ve- 
ry ſoon to throw off the maſk, and appear in his 
own dark colours before her. He repeatedly 
claſped her in his arms, and dwelt upon her lips 
with rapture; then he attempted to remove her 
handkerchief, and took a freedom with her boſom 
that rouſed her reſentment to the utmoſt. She 
broke indignantly from his embraces, and infiſted 
on the coach being called immediately. I ſee, fir, 
ſhe ſaid, that I have been cruelly miſtaken in 
your character, and inſiſt upon your leaving me 
tor ever. Baſe man! how has my conduct encou- 
raged this treatment? But leave me, fir, leave 
me to the anguiſh of a diſappointed heart, and 


expect from this night never to ſee me more. 1 
will 
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will return with my father very ſhortly for the 
country, and forget all the traces of a man ca- 
pable of ſuch baſe hypocriſy.” Then ringing the 
bell, ſhe deſired the . ſervant to light her to the 
carriage, and abruptly left the room. She flew 
down ſtairs to the front door to call the man, 
but what was her ſurprize, to meet nothing but 
abſolute ſilence, a univerſal gloom and no carri- 
age near]! She called repeatedly with an extrava- 
gant wildneſs of voice, but there was no anſwer 
returned. Her apprehenſion grew very ſtrong, 
and a kind of convulſive horror ſhook her frame; 
ſhe began to ſuſpe& ſome treacherous deſign, and 
doubted whether to return to the houſe, or ex- 
plore her way, through midnight darkneſs, at 
the mercy of cold damps, and pitileſs aſſaſſins. 
She found, however, every thing that a diſtracted 
imagination could invent from Bentley, and de- 
termined to run every riſque to avoid any further 
inſults. She therefore, by the aſſiſtance of a 
candle at the window, walked up to the gate of the 
court-yard, and began to exult ſhe ſhould ſo ſoon 
be freed from his power, when ſhe found it 
fait locked, the key taken away, and no hopes 
left of eſcaping. A violent flood of tears reliev- 
ed her throbing heart for the moment: ſhe lifted 
up her ſtreaming eyes to petition the Father of 
mercy to aſſiſt her; for now ruin ſtarted her full in 


the face, and ſhe no longer doubted Bentley's 
mercileſs intention. 
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N ILD and diſtracted with a complication of 
anxiety, ſhe ran back into the houſe in an agony 
of ſorrow, diſordered in her dreſs, and faulter- 
ing in her voice, and meeting Bentley, in the hall, 
dropt down on both knees before him. O! fir! 
Mr. Bentley! the meaning, the meaning of all 
this, I beſeech you! There is no coach to carry 
me to the town, the doors are faſt barred 
againſt me, and I fear ſome treacherous deſign. 
have mercy. upon me. A poor defenceleſs girl, 
kneeling at your feet, implores your pity, as you 
would deſerve pity yourſelf, at the hand of hea- 
ven, in the hour of affliction. Let me conjure 
you, ſir, as you value the peace of a father, ſpare 
my poor father, ſpate me. Let me now quit this 
hated houſe for ever, and for ever, and Lill 
forgive you every ching that is paſt, and bleſs you 
for the charitable deed.” Here her ſobs inter · 
rupted her voice, ming with the an 
lent afflict ion. 1 1 a1 

5 t 722 
Benin henrd all, this without any — he 
underſtood from the converſation of the looſe part 
of her ſex, that a woman once ſubdued was al- 


7 ways 
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ways ſubdued, and determined at all events to 
compleat that night his triumph over her virtue. 
He knew it was in vain to expoſtulate with her, 
on the unneceſſary violence of her grief, and as 
he could not retra& the liberties he had already 
taken, he deſpiſed every emotion of remorſe, 
and reſpected no monitor but his paſſions. He 
caught her ſuddenly in his arms, as ſhe was 
ſinking to the floor, and carried her up ſtairs to 
the room ſhe bad qunted, and ſeating her moti- 
onleſs in a chair, inſtantly faſtened the door. It 
was fome time before his ſalts recovered her from 
Her ſwoon, and then her diſtraction became more 
violent than ever. Bentley began at laſt to grow a 
little concerned for her diftrefs, and endeavoured 
to palliate his intention by all the ſophiſtry in his 
power. He argued that matrimony was nothing 
more than a political human inſtitution; that the 
human nature was created to enjoy the ſame free- 
dom of affection, as the reſt of the animal crea- 
tion; that the ceremony of the ring, was a mere 
ſuperſtitious form; and that the mutual conſent 


of parties, was to the full as binding as all the 


prieſtcraft in the world could make it. That he 
propoſed eternal fidelity to her, and that at his 
father's drath, which he hoped would not be 
long before it happened, be would make an am- 
ple proviſion for her during hfe, and never deſert 
her for a ſingle moment. 80 you fee, madam, 
how far my generoſity is to be truſted: I wilt do 
this, and every thing elſe in my power to make you 
happy; but if you continue thus ridieulouſſy in- 
flexible to every perſuaſion,” depend upon it you 


* 
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are now in my power, and neither heaven nor 
earth ſhall ſnatch you - out of my hands.” Here 
he. began to take freſh freedoms, and the lady 
grew deſperate with deſpair. © Hear me, ſweet 
heaven, if ever innocence and virtue deſerved 
your care, in this hour of horror viſit me with 
deliverance, or grant that 1 may never ſee the 
light of the ſun, or the face of any of thy crea- 
tures. Let death hide me for ever from my 
ſhame. Let death hide me for ever from my fa- 
hs” and my friends, and it will indeed be the 
greateſt of conſolations. Then ſtepping up to 
Bentley with a determined look; © Sir, fir, be cau- 
tious how you proceed to further outrage; for, 
truſt me, I will never ſurvive it, and your body 
and your ſoul ſhall anſwer for the deed. Tho? I 
have no friend to aſſiſt me here, the ſure foot of 
Juſtice will overtake you in this world, and eter- 
nal condemnation hereafter.” | 


Bentley affected a careleſs indifference. ©* Up- 
on my word, madam, you would rant in a tra- 
gedy ſpeech with very great ſucceſs; your voice 
is exactly calculated for ſtage dition, though your 
action is rather too violent; but I ſee it is impoſſi- 
ble, my pretty dear, to bring you to any right 
reaſoning, and therefore you muſt excuſe me, if 
I ſummons the ſervant to attend you to your 

chamber. She will undreſs you, and I will wait 
upon you myſelf in a few minutes. Every pre- 
caution is taken to prevent your alarming the 
neighbourhood, for, to be frank with you, there 


is no houſe within a mile. You may rave there- 
fore 
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ſore as much as you pleaſe, and invoke heaven, as 
you call it, to work a miracle for your deliverance, 
but you ſhall ſoon ſee what will all avail.“ 


e H A P. XXIII. 


Tur old woman attended with the miſtreſs of 
the houſe, and, in ſpite of cries, tears, and intrea- 
ties, they carried her forcibly to her chamber. 
Her ravings at this inſtant were ungovernable, 


and Bentley was about to aſſiſt the women to un- 


dreſs her, when a violent rapping at the front 
door alarmed them all. They deſiſted inſtantly, 
and demanded from the window the cauſe of that 
knocking below. The lady continued ſhrieking 
louder than before, and a determined voice de- 
manded admittance, on pain of breaking down 
the door. Bentley, enraged at the interruption, 
ran down ſtairs inſtantly with” his ſword drawn, 
and opening the. door, demanded in a rage the 
reaſon of that intruſion at ſach an hour. 'The 
ſtranger ſeeing the ſword glimmering at his breaſt, 
drew his in an inſtant, and parrying the firſt 
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thruſt from Bentley, diſarmed him in an inſtant, 
and ran him through the ſword - arm; then break- 
ing from him in an inſtant, flew up ſtairs, being 
led by the light to the room, whence the ſcreams 
proceeded ; he burſt open the door in an inſtant, 
and diſcovered the diſtreſſed lady to be his dear 
daughter, his love, 1ſabella Barton. The ſur- 
Prize of meeting her father in ſuch a place, and 
in ſo critical a ſituation, 'was too much for- her 
ſpirits, and ſhe fainted inſenſibly in his arms, 
My child! my child! my dear Bella! was all 
Mr. Barton could utter, and his tears paſled plen- 
tifully down his daughter's boſom. Then reco- 
vering him a little, if I have come, my dear 
child, too late to your aſſiſtance, would ] had ne- 
ver been born; for I ſhall weep too much to 
ſuffer life long ; and die too ſoon, to ſhelter you 
from miſery, infamy, want and deſtruction, and 
from temporal and eternal ruin. Miſs Bartou's 
ſwoon ſtill continued, and the women | went in 
ſearch of Bentley. They found him in the hall 
bloody with his wound, and heaping bitter exe- 
crations on the head of the old officer. He 


curſed the women furiouſly for ſuffering the ſtran- 


ger, whoever he was, to ruſh into the room, and 
ſeizing a poker in his left hand, ran furiouſly.up 
ſtairs. Mr. Barton, expecting ſome further vio- 
| lence, gently laid his ſwooning daughter on the 
bed, and planted himſelf before the door to. re- 
ceive the firſt perſon who ſhould enter. Bentley 
flew like a lion at his antagoniſt, and was raiſing 
the poker to make a furious blow at the head of 
the old man, when he diſcovered: the features of 
Mr. Barton. He ſtarted back. many paces, his 
Vor. II. M knees 
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knees ſmote together, a wild horror poſſeſſed his 
eyes, and he was agitated all over. He attempt- 
ed to ſpeak, but was unable; and continued with 
eye · ba ls ſeemingly riveted in his head ſtaring at 
the old gentleman. The alteration of dreſs made 
it difficult for Mr. Barton to diſcover young Bentley 


ma hurry ; but no ſooner did he recollect his 


face, than his furprize was unutterable. He 
wiped his tears from his eyes; they dimmed his 
ſight, and he could not believe his ſenſes. ls it 
poſlible, ſaid he, it cannot be, ſure, that I have ſeen 
that face before, and that-though his nature is ſo 
much perverted, this young man's name is Bentley 
if judge right, fir, and the old man's memory 
deceives him not. The ways of Providence are 
indeed dark and intricate, for my life was ſaved in 
an heavy hour, by him, who has brought this addi- 
tional weight of woe upon me. Is it poſſible that 
he who ſo tenderly raiſed my drooping head, and 
officiated to my miſeries ſo lately, can have ſo 
ſuddenly forgotten all things becoming a man, 
and wounded me in the tendereſt concern of my 
Affections! Your father fir, was a humane man; 
de never taught you, I am ſure he never taught 
you to aggravate the afflictions of age, or inſult 
the miſeriĩes of the unfortunate. You know by 
"what fad accident I Joſt my ſon, and you have 
no humane emotion in your boſom, thus barba- 
rouſly to take from me my laſt ſupport, and fink 
my daughter to perdition. See there, ſir, pale 
us che face of death, lies the aceompliſhed 7/abella 
Barton. When I dwelt upon her- goodneſs, in the 


late tale I told you, /how you wept, and commiſe- 


rated her ſuppoſed apoſtacy; but, fir, my daughter 
never 
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never fell till now. and I ſhall talk of this won- 
derous ſorrow in my. boſom, till my tongue is 
for ever ſtopt, and the worm begins his office. 
As for you, fir, believe me, low as T am ſunk, and 
wretched as is my portion, I forgive you from 
my inmoſt heart, and lament that my ſword has 
pierced an arm, which was once employed to do 
me ſervice ; but perhaps it had been better for 
me to have breathed my laſt by the way-ſide, 
than to have lived to have ſeen this hour.” 


Bentley's ſituation cannot be deſcribed ; his 
heart roſe to his throat, yet his cheek was dry; 
he would have given any thing for the relief of a 
tear, but had been too long diſuſed to tender- 
neſs to expect it. He felt it muſt be in vain to 
apologize, and yet the ſituation of the father and 
the daughter wrought the ſtrangeſt conflict in his 
mind he had ever experienced. He was ready 
to fly to aſſiſt in her recovery, yet his ſname, his 
confuſion reſtramed him. Fe was inclined to 
plead with the old offieer, but had no 
no langudge. His heart ſmote him, and the ſcene 
vas too expreſſive to be ſuſtamed; he looked: ear- 
neſtly on the old man, as he leaned over his 
daughter, and endeavoured to reſtore her to his 
Wifhes; thrice he ceſſayed to bend his callous 
knees, 2 with the deepeſt contrition implore 
forgtveneſs; but 'a - conſciouſneſs of aggravated 
guilt -affailed him from every quarter, and he 
quitted the ſeene, undetermined what courſe to 
follow. He ran direciy out of the houſe, and 
binding an handkerchief round his arm, Which 

„ VDled 
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bled much, he took the dire& road for London, 


with very different ſenſations from thoſe he felt 
a few hours before. | 


C HA P. XXXIII. 


To account for this interpoſition of Mr. Barton 

and the ignorance Bentley laboured under reſpect- 
1 ing the lady's name; we ſhall obſerve, in the 
1 firſt place, that after Mr. Barton's return to the 
| north, and the recovery of his daughter, he was 
again called to town, and took his daughter with 
him; but being obliged ſoon to return back 
again to the country, the young lady requeſt- 
1 ed to be left in town with an old lady, who was 
| diſtantly related to her father, and Mr, Barton, 
| ever willing to give his daughter pleaſure, readily 
If conſented, and was to return, when his buſineſs 
it would permit him, to attend his daughter back 
f again. It happened that he arrived within a 
if few minutes after his daughter ſet out for the 
[ opera, 
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opera, and as the number of the coach was de- 
ſcribed to him, he immediately went to the Hay- 
market, and waited at the door, enjoying the 
pleaſure of ſurprizing his daughter; and mixing 
with the crowd, waited impatiently for her 
coming, At length his Jabella appeared, but was 
too quickly handed into the coach for him to have 
an opportunity of ſpeaking to her; the crowd 


preſſing on every fide, he could only diſengage 


himſelf time enough to follow the coach, which 
drove pretty briſkly, and to anticipate the ſur- 
prize of meeting when it got home. The old 
gentleman was not a little amazed to find the 
carriage took a wrong route, and endeavoured to 
come up with it; but ſtill the coachman drove 


on, and Mr. Barton followed it to Paddington. 


He began to ſuſpect it was poſſible he was miſ- 
taken in the perſon ; but then the features of his 
Iſabella were ſo perfectly impreſſed on his mind, 
he could not be wrong, and as the vehicle went 
faſter on the high road, he determined to follow 
it. Fatigued as he was with his journey, his ſuſ- 
picion of ſomething wrong carried him forwards, 
and he kept the coach in ſight a conſiderable 
way, till at length his ſtrength failed him, and 


the carriage diſappeared, He began to grow 


very uneaſy and diſſatisfied, and reſolved to walk 
on, till being ſpent with fatigue, and diſabled to 
walk farther, he made up to the light at the win- 
dow of the houſe we have mentioned, and very 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed the ſcreams of his daughter. 
Thus we account for this diſcovery, and reſpect- 
ing Bentley's ignorance of the lady's name, ſuf- 
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fice it to ſay, that Miſs Barton ſoon underſtood 
that Mr. Bentley was the very perſon who ſo 
chearfully relieved her father; and as Mr. Barton 
had expreſſed himſelf ſo warmly to her in favour 
of young Mr. Bentley, ſhe made the leſs ſcruple of 
receiving his addreſſes, eſpecially as his behaviour 
ſeemed to account for every partiality of her fa- 
ther, and juſtify every prejudice ſhe entertained 
for him. She therefore purpoſely concealed: her 
name from him till her father's arrival, and then 
promiſed herſelf much pleaſure from the eclairciſſe- 
ment, The art of Bentley ſupplied every other 
deficiency, and ſhe doubted not but he was in 
every reſpe& the character that her father had 
drawn of him. This it was which led the amia- 
able young lady to entertain an unlimited confi» 
dence in his morals, and this it was which ſub- 
jected her to the dilerama we have laſt mentioned. 


E H AF 


Wau Bentley on the point of leaving the 
houſe, in every tumult of thought, and diſtreſs 
of mind imaginable. The night was very dark 
and cold, the rain beat, and the wind blew. 
His heart miſgave him at every ſtep, he trembled 
at the hollow murmur of the wind through the 
trees, and was uncommonly con vulſed all over. 
This was a ſcene of horror he had never experi- 
enced before; his wound pained him very much, 
and he was ready to fink to the earth with an- 
guiſh and terror of ſoul. Many a time did he 
attempt to argue away his fears, but his philoſo- 
phy availed him nothing at that hour. A cold 
ſweat ſpread over his body, his joints were en- 
feebled with affright, and his ſinews relazed 
their power. His fertility of fancy tortured him, 
with a variety of dangers. The midnight ruf- 
fian was continually brandiſhing his bloody knife, 
before his fancy, and he gave more faith to, 
the power of the prince of darkneſs, than he 
had ever given before. He turned his head, 
continually at the ideal footſteps behind him, and 
the poſt by the road-ſide obliged him to take a 
diſtant circle 5 the mire: he would have 
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prayed, but conceived no hope of ſecurity in pray- 
ers, as he had before ſhut providence out of the 
univerſe. He ſtood ſome time irreſolute, and de- 
bating if he ſhould not end his life by violence; 
but then the Horrors of eternal darkneſs were 
too ſtrongly figured by the ſurrounding gloom, 
and he preſſed forward quicker than before. A 
tranſient gleam of paſt tranquillity occaſionally 
came upon him, and he would then ſmite hard 
upon his forehead, and groan from the bottom of 
his boſom. His treatment of Mr. Seluin, made 
him deſpair of ever being able to ſee his father 
any more; his behaviour to Miſs Barton, he was 


.convinced; had forfeited that young lady's opi- 
nion for ever; his friend, Fairfield, was, perhaps, 


dying with the debauch to which he had trained 
him; and his debts were ſo numerous, that he 
doubted if all his father was worth could diſcharge 
them. The horrors of a priſon-houſe glared him 
in the face, and he thought it poſſible the wound 
in his arm might prove mortal, and he might be 
brought to a death-bed, without hope of n 
yet dreading to run the riſque of it. 


Theſe thoughts almoſt weighed him to the 


earth, and he wandered about for many hours, 


till the firſt tincture of the dawn viſited the moun- 
tains of the eaſt, and the plowman was whiſtling 
over the furrow. 


By the time he reached the city, the morning 


began to advance, and he walked in pain up one 


ſtreet and down another, with the bandage round 
his arm, till his pain compelled him to ſeek a 
ſurgeon. 

The 
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The blood upon his clothes attracted the notice 
of paſſengers; a rumour having prevailed, that 
a gentleman had been attacked in the New Road 
the evening before, who had wounded the robber : 
by the time his wound was dreſſed, a conſtable 
was provided, and as he could not give a ſatisfac- 
tory account of his ſituation the preceding even- 
ing, and diſdained ſending for Mr. Se/win for aſ- 
ſiſtance, he was carried to the Compter, to be 
examined before the City Magiſtrate, as ſoon as 
his Lordſhip ſhould be ſtirring. He once or twice 
endeavoured to eſcape from the officers of juſ- 
tice, which-confirmed his guilt in their opinion, 
and if his arm had not pained him very much, 
he would deſperately have ſet them at defiance. 
However, he was conducted to priſon, amidſt a 
croud of taunting ſpectators, and locked up with 
the wretched inhabitants of that place. | 
When the gloomy features of the jailor preſent- 
os themſelves before him, he was inconceivably 
ſhocked; but when the bolts of the lock grated 
harſhly behind him, and the ſound of heavy chains 
at the door, and the clinking of fetters on every 
ſide aſſailed his ears, he looked round with un- 
ſpeakable terror, elaſped his hands together, and 
wiſhed for a total ſuſpenſion of thought and ſenſe, 
and fat down in the molt gloomy ſolemnity of ſor- 
row. Upon examination he was recommitted a 
heavy fetter was placed upon one leg, and a ſur- 
geon appointed to attend his arm. As he was 
a 2.1 ie {1h 1241 ſieen 
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ſeen by one of his creditors in the ſtreet, the a- 
larm was ſoon given to the reſt, and detainers to 
a very large amount were lodged againſt him. 


C H A F. XXXV. 


Wr will leave Bentley: awhile in this gloomy, 
ſituation, and turn our: view to Mr. Selwir's. 
Poor Fairſield's diſorder gained ground every day, 
he grew delirious with his fever, and an expreſs 
was ſent into the country to Mr. Fazryfield, Let - 
ters were forwarded at the ſame time to Mr. Bent- 
ley, with an account of his ſon's miſconduct, and 
the ſituation of young: Pairfield. 


Mr. Bontliy ae be alarmed with the lang 
ſdence of his correſpondents, and took fo affliting 
an intereſt in the grief of his daughter, on account 
of her lover's neglect, that his health was viſihly 
impaired, his ſpirits ſunk, and there had been no 
ſmiles upon his cheeks for many weeks together. 
Feirfield's laſt letter afforded a tranſitory comfort 


to Miſs Betſy ; but as her lover never took the leaſt 
notice 


\\ 
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notice of her aſterwards, ſhe ſoon relapſed into her 
former unhappy. ſituation; the fire of her bright 
eyes decayed apace, and all the luſtre: of her 
charms was periſhing- daily. A fad filence ſuc- 
ceeded to the extravagant expreſſion of ſo much 
ſorrow; and a languid, penſiveneſs. of ſpirits, a 
melancholy ſolicitude for cold, death, and: total 
forgetfulneſs, took poſſeſſion. of her ſoul; She 
anſwered exactly the poet's deſcription ob Patience 
on a monument; and when the very tender old 
man, with tears in his eyes, would: queſtion her 
to tell her woe, and/ admit of conſolation; ſhe 
would look down upon the floor, ſhake her head; 
and ſay, Sir, you are too good, but my heart 
is breaking, and I will complain no more.” She 
forgot her paſſion for books, and all her domeltic 
duties. She wandered muck in diſcourſe, when 
compelled to ſpeak, and when ſhe was followed in 
her walks thro' the woods, would readily conſent 
to be led hack again, and took no notice of any 
thing that paſſed about her. Mr. Bentley would 
ſometimes expoſtulate with his- neighbours, who 
were continually queſtioning after his Beis 
health, and aſk them, if they did not think it 
hard, that ſo ſweet a girb as his daughter ſhould. 
be reduced to. ſueh a: fate of afflition; that Her 
tender ſuſceptible diſpoſition ſhonld have been {6 
cruelly trifled with, and that too, by the ſon of 
his friend, whoſe morals he once thought were 
unqueſtionable, and who had profeſſed” ſo ar- 
dent a paſſion for Miſs Bentiy. My poor girt's. 
peace, my friends, is, I fear, for ever departed; 
and we ſhall all ſuffer from the loſs of ſuch excel- 
lencies, as ſhe hourly diſplays before us. My old 
| heart 
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heart muſt indeed bleed, for the loſs of ſo amiable 
a child; the poor and the afflited will miſs her; 
-and the riſing generation, who were to be educa- 
ted by her precept and example, will have reaſon 
to lament the loſs of ſo ſweet a monitor, a miſtreſs, 
and a friend. Her ſtate, my honeſt friends, muſt 
be truly unhappy, for even the offices of humani- 
ty cannot engage her now. Let the old man 
dwell upon her praiſe, and let him tell you, in 
all the duties in life, both in private and public, 
ſhe was equal and conſiſtent. Before this grief 
preyed upon her graces, was ſhe not, my friends, 
as handſome as moſt of the maidens of the village? 
and was not her temper every way good and en- 
gaging, and her mind comprehenſive and clear? 
Have I not reaſon to boaſt of ſuch a bleſſing, and 
occaſion to tremble, for the poſſibility. of ſuch 
loſs? When I have roſe with the lark, to the 
duties of the field, and ſuſtained the burden of 
the day, the thoughts of meeting my Beth at 
night, ſweetened every fatigue; and I bleſſed her 
when ſhe went to reſt, and the bleflings of the 
poor were upon her likewiſe. My dear friends, 
ſhe is meek as a lamb at the ſlaughter; ſhe pe- 
riſhes with patience, and without repining; and 
we ſhall all weep ſore, for, perhaps, the world 
will never fee her equal,” 


Thus would the old gentleman diſcourſe, at 


times, and then the thought of his fon's reſent- 
ment of young Fairfield's treatment would alarm 
him. 


« Should 
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© Should it pleaſe heaven to take my Beth, he 
would ſay, I ſhall have ſtill reaſon to adore its 
goodneſs, for leaving me ſo valuable a ſon. He 
is, my friends, an honeſt lad ; an honour to my 
education, and a comfort to my age; but I trem- 
ble for the conſequences of his ſpirit. When he 
hears of this behaviour of his friend, he will at 
firſt with great difficulty believe it; but when he 
is convinced of his treachery, he may be raſh in 
his reſentment ; but believe me, my friends, I 
would not have him ſo. I am ſure I never taught 
him ſo bad a leſſon; but, perhaps his opinion 
may lead him to adopt the ſentiment of that man, 
who ſaid, It ir written, and we are commanded to 
forgive our enemies, but it is no where inſiſted we 
ſhould forgive our friends, But we ſhall ſoon have 
my ſweet William among us again, improved, per- 
haps, in the politeneſs and elegance of his man- 
ners; but no way embelliſhed in that goodneſs of 
heart he carried with him, which few equal, and 
none exceed. My darling boy is doubtleſs now 
upon his journey, and my old arms long to claſp 
him cloſely to my boſom, and receive him to my 
heart; to melt with fondneſs over him, and part 
with him no more, till my eyes ſhall cloſe for 
ever.” 


He was talking in this ſtrain, when Mr. Sei- 
abin's letter reached him. He ſeized the epiſtle 
with eagerneſs, and breaking open the ſeal, 
with a trembling hand, run quickly over the con- 
tents, and dropt the letter on the floor. He was 
filent! He looked round upon his friends, and 

was 
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was ſtill ſilent! At length he cloſed his eyes, 
which ſwam with ſorrow, and fat down, in all 
the dignity of grief, in his chair. His ruſtic 
friends were officious in conſoling him, for they 
ſoon diſcovered. the cauſe. of his grief, but he 
wept like a child, and- graſped the hands of his 
old friends by turns, and ſaid, © Sirs, I am in- 
deed viſited, a dying daughter, and a profligate 
ſon are ſore griefs; but I will ſtill worſhip the 
wiſdom of that good Being, who gives and takes 
away; andrepine at no diſpenſations he ſhall pre- 
pare for me. It is indeed very, very hard, to 
have all my hopes blaſted, all my views ſhut in 
at once; but we mult ſuffer many things here, 
and I will be very patient, and ſubmit without 
murmuring any more. I will ſeek my loſt ſon, 
and take my poor Betſy in my hand, and wifh you 
all happy tilt my return. I thought to have laid 
my aſhes quietly in this ſpot, but, perhaps, I 
may never return again. I ſhall prepare for my 
journey as ſoon. as poſſible, and bid adieu to hap- 
pineſs for a long, long ſeaſon.” 


CHAP. 
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C HA P. XXXVI. 


Po OR Mr. Bentley took a melancholy leave of 
his neighbours, who followed him with their bleſ- 
ſings, the women in particular wept over his 
daughter, and the whole village was in tears. As 
they had only a few miles to Carmarthen, the old 
gentleman walked mournfully forwards, with his 
Betſy hanging upon his arm; and'though he need- 
ed comfort himſelf, was ſtudious in the con- 
ſolation of his daughter. The young lady had 
dreſſed herſelf fancifully, and ſeemed to under» 
ſtand ſomething of being about to ſee Fairfield 
again. She looked more chearfully than ſhe had 
done, and liſtened to the ſobbing of her father; 
ſhe ſilently laid her fingers upon his cheeks, and 
when ſhe. found them wet with his tears, ſhe kiſſed 
his hand, looked tenderly upon him, ſeemed in- 
clined to ſpeak, but forgot herſelf and looked 
down as before. Mr. Bentley remarked with plea- 
ſure the returning ſenſibility, and was happy to 
find his daughter partly underſtood, ſhe was about 
to. ſee hex lover again. She would queſtion ſome- 
times, without attending to the anſwer, but ſeem- 


ed. conſiderably. altered for the better, affected 


with. the proſpe& of meeting her lover in town, 


and finding, perhaps, that he was faithful: 
Wh 


- 
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When her father mentioned his indiſpoſition, as 
they travelled in the coach, ſhe once ſaid, © In- 
deed, papa, I pity him, for you know, 1 uſed to 
pity every body till of late; but I have not been 
quite well, 1 think, and then I thought ſome 
people rather unkind to me, and that was a great 
pity, was it not, fir?” Thus did the dawn- 
ings of returning reaſon gradually break in 
upon the young lady's mind, and the differ- 
ent objects ſhe met with on the way, contribu- 
ted to engage her curioſity, and attract her at- 
tention. But ſtill ſhe was at times very abſent 
and penſive, and very far from being. perfe&ly 
reſtored. When the vehicle arrived in ſight of 
town, Mr. Fentley fixed his eyes ſteadfaſtly upon 
the ſmoaky ſcene, and ſeemed loſt in ſome ſtudious 
reverie. At laſt he broke out, Scene of vice! 
ſcene of care! little did I once think ever to viſit 
you again. You have ſhipwrecked the morals 
of my boy, and brought me from my peaceful 
hermitage to ſeek the prodigal, and witneſs once 
more to the enormities that abound within you. O 
my ſick heart, little did I dream of theſe ſuffer- 
ings when I parted from my pupils; but I remem- 
ber a prophetic ſomething overcame me, and this 
hour verifies my forebodings in the extreme.” 


When he arrived at Mr. Scſwin's, he found his 
friend Fairfield juſt arrived before him in the great- 
eſt diſtreſs, on account of his ſon's fituation, 
which the phyſicians pronounced to be deſperate; 
they mutually condoled with each other in their 
- melancholy calls to town, and paſſed a dull even- 

ing 
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ing with Mr. Selin, and his family; Mr. Fair- 
field anxiouſly waiting the effects of his ſon's dif- 
temper, and Mr. Bentley longing for the next day, 
that he might go in ſearch of his boy. Miſs Betſy 
was tenderly treated by Mrs. Se{win, a very wor- 
thy woman; and they were flattered by a phyſi- 
cian, who was called in to conſult her caſe, that 
as he imagined her malady proceeded from a con- 
flict of love, in caſe the young gentleman reco- 
vered, they would find no difficulty to reſtore her 
to a ſound mind. The young: lady had no idea of 
her lover being in the houſe, becauſe they ſtudi - 
ouſly concealed from her the danger of his ſitua- 
tion; and as ſhe was not capable of being inqui- 
ſitive, and aſked very few queſtions, it was very 
eaſy to deceive her in regard to the deſperate caſe 
of young Fairfield. She had remained three days 
at Mr. Selwin's, and Mr. Bentley had been aſſidu- 
ouſly employed without any ſucceſs in ſearch of 
her brother, when one day being with Mrs. Sei- 
vun in a chamber adjoining to that of her lover, 
who was then delirious, ſhe heard him calling 
with a frantic vehemence for his Betf, his dear 
Beiß, his inimitable Betſy Bentley. The young 
lady was that moment in one of her penſive fits; 
but ſtarting up in an inſtant, the diſtinguiſhed the 
voice of Fairfield, and bluſhed, and grew pale al- 
ternately, and queſtioned of Mrs. Selwin what 
could that mean. Madam, is it poſſible? is it 
poſſible? That voice, madam, that voice was 
once familiar to my ear, and it ſpeaks ſtill in thoſe 
kind accents it was wont to do.” Fairfield till 
kept raving for his dear Beth, and the young lady 
looked 
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looked wildly about her for ſome time, then ruſh- 
ing out of the room, ſhe followed a ſervant into 
his chamber without knowing whither ſhe went, 
and before the attendants could ſtop her, ſhe ſtood 
confeſſed in all her charms before him. He was 
ſitting upright in his bed, and two attendants had 
great difficulty to hold him; but when the figure. 
of his lovely miſtreſs: played before his ſight, he 
grew almoſt ungovernable, and cried, out: See 
there! look! mark that ſweet pale face]! Bleſt 
cherubim, ſhe is all grace! all godlineſs! Now: 
ſhe ſmiles upon me, and it is heaven! But do not 
you think ſhe is one of the pale angels? Yes, 
very pale indeed! ſhe has no bloom, poor girl, 
and perhaps ſome falſe man has ſorſaken her.“ 


Thus he raved a conſiderable time, while Miſs 
Bentley looked earneſtly upon him, and faintly- 
ſmiling one moment, looked with the deepeſt con- 
cern the next, and ſeemed ready to aſł an hun- 
dred queſtions, but did not know how to begin, 
and was in the greateſt confuſion imaginable, 
when ſhe was led imperceptibly out of the room, 
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C HAP. XXXVII. 


FA41RBIELD's ravings had exhauſted nature to 
that degree, that after being ſpent with fatigue, 
he fell back upon his pillow, and inclined to ſleep; 
a fine gentle perſpiration came over him, and the 
nurſe and the apothecary, who ſcon after came 
in, promiſed a favourable- turn from ſo happy an 
omen. They were not diſappointed, as he awaked 
conſiderably mended, after a ſleep of many hours, 
and declared he had enjoyed a lovely dream; chat 
he thought Miſs Bentley ſtood before him, ſmiling 
forgiveneſs upon him; and his ſpirits were more 
calm, his pulſe more regular, and his fever much 
lower than it had been. The next night conſide- 
rably tended: to reſtore him, and when the phy- 
fician called the next day, he pronounced him 
entirely out of danger. Mr. Bentley had been, 
as we before obſerved, three days employed in 
ſearching for his ſon without the leaſt ſucceſs, and 
began to deſpair of ever ſeeing him any more. 
That young man was now reduced to the loweſt 
miſery, and muſt inevitably have periſhed in the 
priſon, if the following accident had not relieved 
him: he had been many days confined in the worſt 
part of the priſon, on account of his refractory 


behaviour to the keeper. He had little or no mo- 
ep 
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ney in his pocket when he was committed, and 
though he had been acquitted of the ſuppoſed - 
robbery, his creditors had ſecured his perſon. 
The common allowance of the place was all the 
proviſion he taſted for many days, and he ſtretch- 
ed his wretched frame at night - upon the bare 
boards. He had entirely reſigned himſelf to deſ- 
peration, and cared little what became of him in 
future. He was confined in a large room, whoſe 
little light juſt made darkneſs viſible, with the re- 
fuſe of the abandoned world, the very dregs of 
the infamous and the vile. A thick dew hung 
upon the cold walls, and toad-ſtools cluſtered on 
the floor. The chearing ray of the ſun never en- 
tered there, the voice of joy was never heard 
there. He heard nothing but the bittereſt execra- 
tions, and felt nothing but the compleateſt woe. 
He neglected his perſon entirely, his coat being 
diſpoſed of for garniſh; he had no covering from 
the bleak winds, and pinching cold by night ; 
his beard was grown to an extravagant length; 
his hollow eyes, and emaciated face, ſhewed a 
ſtrong picture of famine; and the alteration was 
ſo great, it was almoſt impoſſible even for his fa- 
ther to have diſtinguiſhed him. He was fitting 
one day upon the floor, leaning his head upon his 
hand, and attending to ſome vermin that played 
about him, when a fellow-priſoner, as uſual, call- 
ed him to the grate, and told him to take his al- 
lowance. He called twice, but Bentley made no 
anſwer: at laſt, lifting up his eyes, and ſtretch- 
ing out his meagre hand to receive the ſcanty loaf, 
he diſcovered his old acquaintance Tom Caxon. 


Tom 
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Tam would not have recollected him, if he had 
not ſatisfied him reſpecting his name; but no 
ſooner did the poor fellow diſcover Bentley, than 
he wept for joy, and preſſed him to let him ſerve 
him to the utmoſt of his power Let me, fir, 
inform your friends, or do ſomething to aſſiſt 
you; for though 1 can laugh, and be as care- 
leſs as ever in my own confinement, yet, fir, 
to ſee you thus, diſtreſſes me beyond meaſure. 1 
will inſtantly ſend, if you will give me leave, to 
the gentleman, where I called by your order for 
the little reckoning I paid for you, and I am ſure 
he will not ſuffer this; for Mr. Selwinis a man of 
worth, a gentleman, and a good chriſtian into the 
bargain. Bentley ſhook his head, and deſired to 
be left to his miſeries; but Tom immediately ſent 
word to Mr. Selwin of the ſituation of Bentley, 
and that gentleman communicated his intelligence 
to Mr. Fairfield; Mr. Bentley being then abroad 
upon his ſearch. Mr. Fairfield had recovered from 
his apprehenſions for his ſon's health, and re- 
joiced in the opportunity to oblige his friend, and 
ſave him from the ſhock of ſuch an interview. 
He took coach to the priſon. Notwithſtanding 
the gingling of the jailor's keys, the grating of 
the door, and the uproar of his fellow-priſoners, - 
Bentley never moved his eyes from the ground, as 
he leaned upon his forehead againſt the wall, and 
ſeemed ſenſeleſs, motionleſs, and dumb. Mr. Fair- 
field could ſcarce ſuſtain the gloomy horror of the 
place, and deſired the jailor to attend him at ſome 
little diſtance. He looked round upon every 
wretched face in the priſon, and the jailor —_— 
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him to a ſolitary figure, in the darkeſt corner of 
the room. He approached Bentley trembling, and 
doubting how to diſcover himſelf to a young man 
in ſo miſerable a ſituation, whom he had known in 
his better day, innocent and chearful, beloved 
and happy. It was too dark to diſtinguiſh faces, 
but when he called him by his name, he turned 
his wan viſage from the wall, which rather looked 
like the features of a dead corpſe, than a living 
creature, and fetching a deep groan, re- aſſumed 
his ſituation. Young man, ſaid Mr. Fairfield, 
here is a friend whoſe voice you muſt remember, 
and who comes with a better purpoſe, than to in- 
ſult your adverſity or to negle it.” Bentley con- 
tinned ſilent. You had a father, fir, who ne- 
ver, I am ſure, inſtructed you to doubt his com- 
paſſion for a wretched. ſtranger or an enemy, who 
always allowed much for-the errors incident to hu- 
man nature, and who never dealt harſhly with 
his ſon.” Bentley fetched a deep ſigh, and was 
ſtill ſilent. And perhaps, young man, your fa- 
ther has a friend, who will joyfully-unite with him 
in any falutary meaſure, to call the wanderer 
from the error of his way, to bind up the broken 
hearted penitent, and to ſet the . captive free.“ 
Bentley groxmed very much, and was ſtill ſilent. 
Here Mr. Frirſeld raiſed his voice, and taking 
his hand, deſired him to look in his face, and reſt 
Natisfied; that abject as his ſituation then was, he 
was neither deſerted of providence or of man; 
but might ſtill live many years, and be an orna- 
ment to ſociety, and a bleſſing to his family, if 
he choſe to conſult his on ſenſe, and be biaſſed 
by the world no more. Bentley trembled, and 
faultering 
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faultering in his ſpeech, ſaid, © Sir,—T think, or 
my eyes, — I think, fir, — but you will bear with 
me I am ſtrange, ſtrangely altered - and the 
ſmiles of heaven have deſerted me long—and my 
caſe - my conduct my behaviour to your ſon, fir, 
gave me no reaſon to expect this from Mr. Fair- 
field. I have been profligate and impious, but 
have ſuffered ſomething for my fins. A cold 
damp priſon-houſe, ſir, — without bread, with- 
out mercy,—a wounded limb, and a bleeding con- 
ſcience, has been the lot of Bentley for many days, 
and, fir, I have no hopes of ever ſeeing the ſun 
again, But I hope, fir, my dear deluded father 
knows nothing of all this; and that my ſiſter, 
ſweet girl, knows nothing of all this; for I had 
rather die, than meet the face of either. 


Mr. Fairfeld tenderly ſupporting his feeble feet 
led him to the open air, and was almoſt 'overcome 
with the wretchedneſs of his appearance. His 
hair was matted, his beard long and foiled, and 
his whole dreſs uniformly miſerable. He was con- 
ducting him gently to a better room, where he in- 
tended treating with his creditors, when old Mr. 
Bentley, who followed ſoon after, met them. 


CHAP. 


C H A P. XXXVIIL 


Mx. Bentley fixed his eyes confuſedly on Mr. 
Fairfield; he breathed ſhort, he ſpoke quick, he 


was agitated to the extremity of nature. He re- 

treated a few ſteps, and then ruſhing violently to 
embrace his ſon, claſped him fervently to his bo- 
ſom. © Mr. Fairfield, ſaid he, give to my old 
arms my child, my dear prodigal, my darling 
Billy: yes, give him, give him to my arms.” 
Then burſting into a flood of tears: © Is. this, 
my friend, the wretched reſidue of my ſon? Is 
this all that is left of his beauty and his ſtrength, 
his wiſdom and his morals? -But precious be this 


reli to my ſoul. I will embalm it with a father's 


tears, and cheriſh it again into perfection. Though 


thou | haſt erred, my ſon, capitally erred, ſeven, 


nay, ſeventy times ſeven, will 1 forgive you. 'Tho? 
thou art ſunk thus low, with tenderneſs and com- 
paſſion will I raiſe you; and though thou haſt 
bought experimental wiſdom at a ſevere price, yet, 
my ſon, you may profit in future by your fall. 
My heart and my head have ached for thee, and 
I have ſought thee ſorrowing many days; but 
wretched as I find you, I have found you: I 
will weep over you, and bleſs you, and pray for 
you, and be your father as before.” This tender 

conflict 
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conflict laſted a conſiderable time, and young 
Bentley never knew what it was to be completely 
oppreſſed till that moment. His ſuſceptible ſevere 
feelings, his multitude of miſeries, had awaken- 
ed every power of his foul to a ſenſe of paſt error; 
he was a convicted wretched creature before, but 
the kindneſs, the generoſity of his father over- 
whelmed him; he could anſwer nothing; he was 
weighed down by a ſtrong ſenſe of his apoſtacy, 
and was conſcious this goodneſs of his father was 
much more than he deſerved. He determined, 
however, to profit by it, and never more to ha- 
zard the -peace of that heart, which was fo libe- 
ral in conſulting the happineſs of his own. 


When the creditors were aſſembled, and the 
ſeperate demands regularly ſtated, the largenefs 
of the ſum exeeeded every expectation of Mr. 
Bentley. He was, however, patient, and willing 

to ſubmit to all elaims; he was full of joy for 
= recovery of his fon, and cared for little be- 
fide; but when he found all his little fortune was 
ſhipwrecked at once, he lamented that the poor 
ſhould cry for help, when he ſhould have no pow - 
er to aſſiſt them. The buſimeſs of merey, ſaĩd 
he, in which I delighted, is paſt, and I can diſ- 
tribute bread to the hungry, and clodths to the 
naked, no more. I can no longer make the weep- 
ing heart ſing for joy : I can no longer be a bleſ- 
ſing to the little honeſt community in my village. 
For theſe demands upon my ſon are juſt, and fniall 
be ſatisſiecdd, though, I want a roof to cover me; 
and when my little all is enhauſted, I Will return 
to the calm ſcene I have left behind, take to the 
Vor. II. | N ſpade 
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ſpade and the ploughſhare, and eat hard-earned 
bread with chearfulneſs and contentment. My 
ſon you will follow me to the field as heretofore, 


and we will conſult the delicacy of your ſiſter, and 


our mutual labour ſhall keep the bleak winds from 
her head, and the ſtorms of adverſity ſhall not 
approach her. My dear girl will not be prepared 
for all this; but when her intelle&s are perfected 
again, .my counſel will live in her memory, and 
ſhe will remember how oft I have inſiſted, that in 
every ſituation of fortune, the heart, the heart is 
all. In every circumſtance of my life, an eaſy 
tranquil heart will ſuſtain us through great diffi- 
culties : and though we ſhall be very poor, my 
ſon, abject, and forſaken of fortune, the wiſdom 
of heaven is clear wiſdom, and we will vindicate 
it in adverſity.” * Gentlemen, (addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the creditors) you ſhall be ſatisfied to the 


laſt farthing. The little proviſion I have made 


for my poor girl, and this her unhappy brother, 
ſhall be yours. I will procure immediate unexcep- 
tionable bail for his liberty, and anſwer for every 
claim you make upon him. Then, gentlemen, I 
will take my children in my hand, return to my 


hermitage in Carmarthen, and begin the * 
anew.“ 


Here Mr. Fairfield interrupted Mr. Bently. 
« My dear fir, do you. with your precepts to be 
void, or do you "conceive you have inſtructed me 
in vain? I have regulated my life by your leſ- 
ſons, . my friend, and the beſt of them were well 


direfted to ſecure my heart againſt avarice, and 5 


narrow 
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narrow paſſions. I ſhould be a very wretch, a 
pauper, and ignorant of every true pleaſure, if 
I negle&ed a moment's ſervice to my friend. You, 
ſir, are, in every reſpect, my friend: and I re- 
joice that an opportunity offers to convince you, 
I am capable of vidnicating a liberal principle. 
You are ſuperior to mean conceptions ; and L 
(by your counſel) am independent of all contempt- 
ible ſelf-conſequence; all ideal importance, that 
is too apt to proceed from a ſuperiority of for- 
tune. As you value me, you ſhall bear with me, 
and be ſilent, whatever meaſures I purſue. And. 
obſerve this, you will offend me in ever mention- 
ing your ſon's debts from this hour. They are 
my debts, my dear fir, and I do inſiſt on being 
ſubje& to every farthing: I will not ſhare profeſ- 
ſions with you only, fir, but my eſtate alſo, 
whenever there ſhall be occaſion. My eſtate! 
wretched privilege! indepently conſidered, I deſ- 
piſe it; and was it not for the advantage of ſerv- 
ing the unfortunate, I would renounce moſt of 
its advantages to-morrow. The neceſſaries of life 
are all that we want. The ſuperfluities pain us; 

and I am often tempted to conclude, that the 
man who doubts of an evening faggot, to che- 
riſh the fainting limbs, has many advantages o- 
ver the epicure and the glutton: and that doubt- 
ful circumſtances are often ſuperior, in a degree, 
to every certainty of poſſeſſion.” 


N 2 CHAP. 
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N HEN Mr. Fairfield had carried his point, 


and ſatisfied young Bentley's creditors, he was 
ſurprized to ſee a little pleaſant figure, rubbing 
his hands, and capering about the room ſor joy. 
This gentleman was no other than Mr. Caxon, 
who had forgotten his own captivity in the proſ- 
pe& of Bentley's freedom. Old Mr. Bentley was 
extremely pleaſed with the honaſt tranſport, and 
more particularly ſo, when he found he had be- 
fore aſſiſted his ſon in diſtreſs, and was the imme- 
diate means of his being recovered and reſtored. 
He ſhook Tom cordially by the hand, thank- 
ed him, furniſhed him with means to diſ- 
charge his debts, and promiſed his friendſhip in 
future. Young Bentley ſeconded his father's en- 
gagement, aud added, if Tom choſe to return 
with him into the country, he would provide for 
him near his perfon; this the other joyfully ac- 
cepted, and all parties being reconciled, and eve- 
ry demand ſettled, a coach drove them to Mr. 
S-twin's: The old gentleman laughed heartily at 
Tom's tory, which he concluded as follows. 
So, gentlemen, as I told my young maſter here, 


at our lait meeting, I had got to my old trade of 


accommodating the ſeat of ſentiment with wigs of 
all ſhapes, and dimentions; I boarded in the 
: houle, 
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houſe, and went on very well. I talked politics, 
and ſcraped upon the fiddle in the evening, and 
ſometimes took a ſober ſix-penny worth among 
the nether gods, in the upper regions of the play- 
houſe; and, now and then, carried on a little 
gallantry with the neighbours maids, and lived 
as merry as a linnet. Well, gentlemen, all this 
would not laſt for ever. For Madam Fortune 
ſoon got into her falſe purpoſes. again, and diſ- 
poſſeſſed me of all my ſun-ſhine in a twinkling. 
To be ſure, if I had carried on my gallantries 
abroad, this miſtake might never have happened, 
but as my maſter, poor ſoul, could not carry on 
his buſineſs without a journeyman, my miſtreſs, 
good woman ! wanted an aſſiſtant alſo; and ſo, 
ſirs, I very humanely undertook, at times, to 
give her all the aſſiſtance in my power. We car» 
ried bn matters pretty quietly for ſome time, as 
my maſter was frequently out of the way in the 
evening, when you fhall hear what a horrid 
ſcrape, by aſſiduity to pleaſe all parties, brought 
me into. I had been one day out carrying a 
new Tele to an old gentlewoman in the country, 
who was on the point of being married to. an 
Iriſh fortune-hunter, when returning late in the 
evening, I went directly to bed, and waited, as 
uſual, for my miltreſs, who generally. retired ta 
her devotions pretty early; it was not long before 
I heard her door open, and as ſoon as the light 
was extinguiſhed, I crept ſoftly to my. ſtation; 
I had no ſooner jumped into bed, than the moſt 
hideous voice aſſailed my ear, that I ever re- 
member to have heard in all my life-time. Thieves, 

N 3 murder, 
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murder, fire, rape, robbery and confuſion, were 
dellowed forth in moſt dreadful ſtrains, and the 
room was full of neighhours in an inſtant. As 
ſoon as a light came in, I diſcovered the harſh 
features of an old damſel of fourſcore, without 
a tooth in her head, and as grey as a badger. I 
would have fled like another Foſeph, but the held 
faſt by my ſhirt, till my maſter came to my aſſiſt- 
ance, He immediately happened to gueſs ſome. 
thing, reſpecting his ſweet rib, and therefore, 
by way of compliment to his wife's chaſtity, he 
carried my hide for me near half an hour, and 
then ſent me into the ſtreet, almoſt as naked as 
the firſt man in paradiſe. The watchmen finding 
me unarmed, ventured to approach me, and as 
I told them a pitiful tory, one of them lent me 
his great coat, and the next day put me again in 
poſſeſſion of my wardrobe; ſo I ſoon grew as 
blithe as ever, and I learned ſince that the old 
gentlewoman,, whom I had the honour to diſcon- 
cert, was my maſter's mother, who had that day 
come out of the country, and my miſtreſs had no 
opportunity to give me notice of her being ac- 
commodated with the beſt room. In ſhort gen- 
tlemen, ſince this period of my memoirs, I have 
ſhifted the ſcene continually, by which I con- 
tracted a chandler's ſhop debt of fifty ſhillings, 
and being found guilty of poverty, was ſentenced 
to that place, from which your bounty has ret 
heved me,” 

The gentlemen were pleaſed with the novelty of 
Toms ſtory. Mr. Bentley cenſured thoſe parts of 
it, he thought amiſs, and Tom promiſed to reform. 
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CHAPTER % . 


Wurd the coach 0 at Mr. Sehwin's, 
general face of joy diffuſed itſelf over the whole 
family. The interview between Miſs Bentley and 
her brother, was affectionate and tender, and her 
intellects were repairing every hour. Young Fair- 
field was ſufficiently recovered to join with the reſt, 
in congratulating his friend on his happy reſtora- 
tion; and as he no longer thought of Miſs Mei- 
bourn, but with ſovereign contempt, his Betſy 
engrofled all his thoughts, and an early day was 
appointed for their nuptials. Young Bentley 
was a ſincere penitent; he exerted every power of 
his mind, towards obtaining a reconciliation with 
moral wiſdom, and determined as ſoon as poſſible 
to return to Carmarthenſhire, and never ſee London 
any more. He was till penſive and melancholy 
for the loſs of Miſs Barton, and ſolicited Mr, 
Bentley, as he wiſhed his peace, to endeavour 
to obtain his forgiveneſs from the father and the 
daughter, for the outrage he had been guilty of. 
This was a commiſſion very agreeable to Mr. 
Bentley. He took his ſon in his hand, and ſend- 
ing for Mr. Barton to a coffee-houſe, near his 
lodgings, ſurprized that worthy old man with a 
fight of his Carmarthenſhire friend. There was 
the greateſt cordiality on both ſides at meeting 
and as Mr. Bentley anſwered for the return of his 
ſon's morals, the old gentleman promiſed to be- 
become an advocate with his daughter in his fa- 
vour. If my 1/abella, ſaid he, can be convinc- 
ed of his return to virtue and to reaſon, I know he 
has an intereſt in her affections, that will plead 
for 
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for him, and ſhall be happy, my old friend, to 
be allied to the family of my dear Mr. Bentley. 
Your ſon muſt ſupply to me the loſs I have ſuſ- 
tained in my boy, and be a comfort to my ſink- 
ing years.” « Sir! ſir! ſaid Bentley, I will be a 
meſſenger of joyſul unexpected tidings, and tell 
you, fir, your ſon lives; lives fir, and has proved 
himſelf often in my company to be worthy of ſo 
good a father. He has befriended me with wiſe 
council yery often, and I love him, though his 
precepts were rejected. I will this inſtant ſend 
for him at a coffee-houſe at no great diſtance, 
and you ſhall witneſs to the wonder of his cure.” 
This diſcovery was almoſt too much for Mr. Bar- 
ton, however, ina few minutes the young gentle- 
man appeared. The tenderneſs of the interview 


can better be imagined than deſcribed; old Mr. 


Bentley leaped for joy, and Mr. Barton's tranſports 
were ungovernable; he ran inſtantly with his ſon 
to Miſs Barton, and found little difficulty, in the 
height of her felicity, to prevail on her to ſuffer 
young Bentley to continue his ſuit, and endeavour 
to recover her good opinion; eſpecially as the diſ- 
covery of her brother had been brought about by 
his means. Bentley therefore viſited as beſore, and 
after making every conceſſion in his power, for 
paſt irregularities, and daily ſtudying to convince 
her, how ſincerely he was a proſelyte to virtue, 
the lady conſented to give her hand at the altar, 
and a day was fixt for the celebration of both the 


nuptials. 


Young Mr. Bartcn was much admired and car- 
reſſed by all parties, and as he was admitted on 


on the moſt familiar footing by the old gentleman, 
converſing 
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converſing one day on the approaching felicity of 
his friends, he begged permiſſion to introduce a 
lady of exquiſite merit, to whom he had been 
long contracted, but that the had come over to 
England to enquire after ſome relations, and con- 
ſult their approbation of the alliance. A gene- 
ral deſire was expreſſed to be favoured with a viſit 
from the fair ſtranger, and the next day was ap- 
pointed to receive her. Miſs Bentley and Miſs Bar- 
ton were no leſs charmed with her beautyand ſenſe, 
than with her affability and politeneſs : after tea,the - 
old gentlemen being preſent, ſhe obſerved that the 
cireumſtances of her birth were intricate; that 
her mother, upon her death bed, had delivered © 
to her a ſealed paper, which the defired her to 
bring over to England; and that the gentleman _ , 
to whom it was directed, would diſcover to her, 
that her father was ſtill alive, and would make her 
amends for the negle& of her mother in the ma- 
terial circumſtance of education. She ſaid an 
attachment to Mr. Barton, and a deſire to pay a 
dutiful obedience to her father, had brought her 
to England a few days before; that ſhe had called 
upon the gentleman that morning, but not finding 
him at home, had left the packet, and requeſted - 

the favour of his attendance at Mr. Sælauiu's that 
afternoon; becauſe Mr. Barton, ſhe added, gave 
her the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the friendſhip and 
goodneſs of the company preſent; and ſhe had 
thoughts of ſoliciting their aſſiſtance to diſcover 
her father, in cafe the gentleman's account ſhould 
be imperfect. 

* 


At that inſtant the ſtranger arrived. he was 


well known to Mr. Selwin, and Mr. Fair field in- 
ſtantly 
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ſtantly diſcovered him to be a relation of his 
wife's, and was ſoon convinced that the young 
lady was his daughter. He was happy in the re- 
covery of ſo great a treaſure, more eſpecially as 
he found her uninfluenced by her mother's tenets, 
in the article of religion; and after the extrava- 
gance of his joy ſubſided, the next day was fixed 
upon for the marriage of the three couple, and 
the nuptuals were celebrated accordingly. They 
all ſet off directly for Carmarthenſhire, not for- 
getting Mr. Caxon, who officiated as a chief at- 
tendant; and they are at this day the ornaments 1 
of religion, the bleſſings of ſociety, the patrons 
of poverty, the teachers of ignorance, and uni- 
verſal benefactors of the village. 


Poor Miſs Sophia Melbourn remains yet unmar- 
ried; ſhe is mortified daily by the contemptuous 
negle& of former fuitors, and the ſneers of her 
acquaintance. She lives a wretched prey to mean- 
neſs and diſappointment, and will be a laſting mo- 
nument of the crelty of her parents, in neglecting 


to inform her mind with wiſdom, and to train 
her heart to true virtue. 


The Author takes leave of his readers with this 
refletion, That however the polite and learned 
world may value itſelf upon any ſuperficial embel- 
liſhments it enjoys, the evil propenſities of the 
heart are ſeldom corrected by literature, or a con- 
verſation with the refinements of polite circles; 
that we may be very wiſe and very happy, with 
a very little ſchool learning; that all the powers 
of ſcientific knowledge, rather increaſe than ſa- 


tisfy enquiries; and that the wiſdom of the heart 
is all. 
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